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readers  ofCliurch  history  «and  of  works  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  are  either  the  standi,  or  the  wary.  'J’he  stanch  are 
your  souiul,  tlioroughgoing  folk,  of  all  parties,  whose  notions 
of  true  and  false  in  matters  of  this  sort  are  as  steady  and  im¬ 
moveable  as  the  tw’o  poles,  upon  which  all  the  levities  of  the 
"Olid  are  guldily  turning  about ;  and  who,  to  free  themselves 
from  useless  annoyances  and  idle  oscillations  of  mind,  will  have 
every  thing  served  up  to  them  in  their  particular  taste;  nor 
"ill  by  any  means  dip  a  finger  in  a  dish  which  has  not  !>een 
preparetl  hy  their  own  cook.  But,  on  the  contrary,  those  whom 
"c  call  the  wary,  far  from  swallowing  without  fear  whatever 
has  been  dished  in  their  own  kitchen,  and  far  from  always 
suspecting  poison  at  other  men’s  tables,  arc  most  jealous  at 
home,  and  find  it  greatly  promote  health  to  dine  often  abroad. 

Now  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  recommend  the  pro|>cr  sort  of 
hooks  to  readers  of  the  first  named  class.  A  goo<i  party  man 
has  only  to  look  at  the  publisher’s  name,  or,  at  furthest,  to  that 
of  the  author,  and  without  a  moment’s  more  trouble,  or  the 
least  exercise  of  judgement,  he  may  be  sure  that  all  is  sound 
»nd  right — all  as  it  should  he  needs  fear  no  spurious 
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candour,  no  foolisli  concessions,  no  wincing,  no  misnamed 
rd>erality,  no  dangerous  excess  of  learning  or  intelligence,  in  a 
book  aiilbcnticated  by  the  genuine  shop-mark.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  feels  a  comfortahle  certainty  that  it  will  fortify  every 
wholesome  prepossession,  defend  the  soul  against  that  spiritual 
ague — the  doubt  of  being  in  the  wrong ;  and  in  a  word,  will 
make  the  lioinan  Catholic  a  more  devoted  Catholic,  or  the 
Churchman  a  more  orthodox  Churchman,  or  the  Dissenter  a 
more  resolute  Dissenter,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  he  was 
before.  In  truth,  if  we  held  the  ottice  of  literary  directors- 
general  to  the  stanch  men  of  all  parties,  w’e  should,  when  con¬ 
sulted,  do  nothing  more  than,  after  having  asked  the  individual 
his  denomination,  give  him  a  billet  either  to  Duke  Street — City 
Hoad — Piccadilly — St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard  (north  sid€)^Tt 
Stationer’s  Court.  Who  can  say  how  much  comfort  and  security 
are  comprised  (like  a  cordial  essence  in  a  patent  medicine)  in  the 
simple  names  at  the  foot  of  a  title-page; — Keating  and  Brown; 
Mason;  llatchard;  Uivingtons;  or,  best  of  all,  Weslley  and 
Davis ! 

To  come  borne  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  as  we  are  in¬ 
tending  to  give  to  the  volumes  before  us  the  benefit  of  a  double 
recommendation,  or  a  recommendation  on  two  counts,  we  very 
confidently  hand  over,  both  Mr.  Jones’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society, 
to  the  favour  of  all  stanch  men  on  our  side  of  the  world ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  those  who  ‘undoubtedly  are  in  the  right*,  and  who 
moreover  are  resolved  always  to  think  themselves  so. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  wary  readers ;  that  is  to  say,  the  free 
and  intelligent,  w  ho  cannot  bring  themselves  to  rely  upon  evi¬ 
dence  on  one  side,  even  the  best  side,  of  any  (piestion.  They 
read,  for  example,  Hume’s  History,  but  do  not  trust  it;  or  Mr. 
Lingard’s  History,  but  dare  not  trust  it; — or  they  read  cer¬ 
tain  well  known  church  histories,  but  will  not  trust  one  of 
them,  any  more  than  they  trust  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Eall.  T'hcsc  cautious  and  independent  men  (we  suppose  then 
not  to  have  access  to  the  first  sources  of  history)  take  care 
always  to  read  modern  compilations  in  pairs, — a  Papist  and  a 
Protestant,  a  Churchman  and  a  Dissenter,  and  soon;  and,  as 
they  proceed,  they  exercise  their  skill  in  extracting  from  the 
adverse  testimony  the  nearest  approximation  possible  to  simple 
truth.  This  method,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  at  best  a  very  in* 
perfect  one ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  within  their  reach ;  and  the 
general  result  of  it  will  be  something  incomparably  better  thaa 
either  sheer  ignorance,  or  the  deformed  image  of  knowledge— a 
mere  scare-crow,  which  is  held  and  admired  by  your  stanch 
partisans. 

Now  this  class  of  readers,  who  have  risen  dissatisBed  fro® 
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the  dried  details  of  Mosheim,  and  have  wished  for  something 
far  more  vivid  and  glowing,  as  well  as  more  comprehensive,  than 
they  tind  in  Campbell  or  Jortin,  and  who,  even  in  reading  Mil¬ 
ner,  feel  that  they  dare  not  surrender  themselves  to  a  guide  so 
prepossessed,  though  honest  and  pious; — these  readers  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  afforded  by  some  recent 
works  of  an  opposite  tendency.  And  without  irony,  we  can 
say,  that  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  besides  being  highly  acceptable  to 
all  determined  oppugners  of  hierarchies  and  establishments,  will 
be  profitably  examined,  or  looked  into,  by  impartial  readers^ 
who  are,  and  justly,  suspicious  of  our  standard  church  histo¬ 
rians,  and  wish  to  look  at  the  same  facts  in  a  different  colour. 
These  compositions  might  be  likened  to  the  pencil  notes,  or 
marginalia,  which  sometimes  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a 
copy  of  a  good,  but  faulty  author ; — marking  his  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  exposing  by  a  brief  hint  his  sophisms,  or  simply,  by  a 
treble  note  of  sarcastic  admiration,  putting  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  some  impudent,  but  plausible  untruth. 

It  will  not  he  imagined  that  we,  or  any  other  honest  reviewers, 
should  pledge  ourselves  to  the  approbation,  entire,  of  a  series 
of  papers  or  essays  by  ‘  various  hands  *,  and  of  course  of  very 
unequal  merit,  VVhat  we  are  prepared  to  do,  is  cordially  to  re¬ 
commend  these  little  volumes  to  all  intelligent  persons  who  wish 
to  have  before  them  evidence  and  arguments  of  all  kinds  on  the 
important  subjects  of  church  history  and  polity.  The  volume 
containing  the  History  of  Christianity  to  the  Age  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  goes  over,  of  course,  the  usual  ground,  after  an  introduc¬ 
tory  disquisition  (which  occupies  a  quarter  of  the  whole)  on  the 
state  of  the  world  at  the  Christian  epoch.  The  other  contains 
six  f'ssays ;  namely, — On  Free  Inauiry  in  Religion. — Christ  the 
only  King  of  his  Church. — The  Importance  of  Correct  Views 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. — The  Constitution  of  the 
Primitive  Churches. — On  the  present  State  of  Religion  in  Great 
Britain. — On  Episcopacy.  A  word  more  on  these  volumes 
presently. 

Mr.  Jones  stands  possessed  already  of  a  well-eamed,  might 

say  a  hard-earned,  reputation  on  the  field  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  which  this  course  df  Lectures  will  not  forfeit.  Its  form, 
M  Lectures,  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  much  which  is 
not  mere  history,  and  which  could  properly  have  had  no  place, 
if  the  volume  had  been  announced  as  ‘  a  History  of  the 
Church.*  Thus  we  reach  the  eighth  Lecture,  and  the  I72d  page, 
before  we  get  clear  of  what  might  be  deemed  introductory 
matter.  The  Preliminary  discourse  comprises, — a  view  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, — the  state  of  the 
fjcntile  world  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah’s  appearance,  and 
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the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  same  epoch.  The  first  Lec¬ 
ture,  besides  introductory  matter,  contains  strictui*es  on  the  works 
of  Dupin,  Mosliciin,  and  Milner.  The  second  is  on  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  I  lis  doctrine.  The  third  continues  the 
same  subjects,  and  includes — worship  and  discipline.  Lecture 
fourth  narrates  the  events  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  canonical 
records.  The  Httli  and  sixth,  with  some  argumentative  matter, 
carry  on  the  same  authenticated  narrative.  The  seventh  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  eighth  treats  of 
the  early  heresies.  The  ninth  relates  the  events  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  second  century.  The  tenth  describes  the 
persecutions  which  filled  the  middle  portion  of  the  same  |)€riod. 
The  eleventh  brings  forward  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  far 
as  to  A.D.  iilK).  Tlie  twelfth  is  devoted  chiefly  to  TertuHian. 
The  thirteenth  is  a  controversial  retrospection,  which  will  give  ! 
contentment  to  those  who  think  with  the  Writer.  The  four¬ 
teenth  brings  on  to  the  stage,  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  Dionysius. 
The  fifteenth  jigain  treads  upon  disputed  ground,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  spiritual  despotism,  and  of  dissent 
in  the  third  century.  The  sixteenth,  which  closes  that  {veriod, 
narrates  the  persecutions  that  raged  in  it.  The  seventeenth 
brings  forward  Constantine,  and  the  greatest  of  all  visible 
revolutions.  The  reign  of  the  imperial  convert  occupies  the 
eighteenth  Lecture.  The  nineteenth  is  controversial ;  as  is  the 
twentieth.  In  the  twenty-first,  the  Author  resumes  the  office 
of  historian,  and  carries  his  narrative  down  to  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  (public)  paganism,  under  Theodosius.  In  the  twenty- 
seegnd,  Sir.  Jones  is  at  once  the  polemic,  the  expositor  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  the  historian  ;  and  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  brings 
ins  reader  as  far  as  to  a.d.  oOO.  The  twenty-third  Lecture  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  sketch  of  Druidism,  preparatory  to  his  account,  in 
the  twtmty-fourth,  of  the  ))lantation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  twenty-fifth  reverts  to  the  general  history,  and 
relates  to  the  Novations  and  Donatists.  The  twenty -sixth  nar¬ 
rates  the  rise  and  advance  of  the  Romish  politico-ecclesiastical 
power ;  and  does  not  omit  the  occasion  of  bringing  so  biting  a 
theme  home  upon  the  Church  of  England.  The  tw^enty-seventh 
is  occupied  with  Monkery,  Image  worship,  &c. ;  and  the  last  is 
devoted  to  the  rise  of  Mohamedism,  and  to  the  growing  igno¬ 
rance  and  corruption  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  bringing  the 
general  history  as  low  as  to  a.d.  800. 

Lull  and  elaborate  criticism  is  always  most  properly  reserved 
for  works  which  advance  a  claim  to  the  highest  kind  of  origi- 
nality ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  department  of  history,  those 
which  arc  the  fruit  of  the  Author’s  own  laborious  examinadoo 
of  ainient  and  original  documents.  But  a  book  which,  how¬ 
ever  ably  written,  has  been  drawn,  as  to  its  materials,  wholly  or 
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chiefly  from  other  compilations,  and  which  reports  all  facts,  and 
makes  all  quotations  at  second-hand,  cannot  demand  much 
more  than  a  general  recommendation  to  general  readers.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Jones  has  consulted  some  original  authorities; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  has  the  Fathers  (Greek 
and  Latin)  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  nor  that  he  has  traversed  all  the 
painful  road  of  ancient  lore,  sacred  and  profane.  He  might 
not  perhaps  have  pleased  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  he 
writes,  so  well  as  he  is  likely  to  do,  had  he  in  fact  brought  be¬ 
fore  them  the  fruits  of  thirty  years*  hard  reading  in  the  dead 
languages.  And  as  w'e  do  not  feel  bound  to  criticise  or  mi¬ 
nutely  examine  these  lectures  as  history^  so  neither  are  we  at 
all  inclined  to  remark  upon  them  as  controversy^  in  doing  which 
we  might  be  compelled  to  dispute  some  of  the  Author  s  most 
material  and  best  fortified  positions.  We  subjoin  a  paragraph 
or  two  from  his  account  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Britain. 

‘  Of  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  country  during  the  first 
throe  a'lituries,  our  information  is  so  very  scanty  that  it  is  diHicult  to 
sptnik  with  any  certainty  about  it.  We  know  indeed  from  Tertullian, 
whose  testimony  has  been  already  adduced,  that  it  hud  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Homan  province,  into  those  parts. of  Britain 
which  hud  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of  that  victorious  |)eople  ;  which 
»eems  to  imply  that  it  had  found  its  way  into  Scotland  and  Wales, 
perhaps  Ireland  also.  There  were  also  two  evils  which  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  continental  Kuropc,  from 
which  the  British  churches  seem  to  have  been  happily  exempt — I  re¬ 
fer  to  persecution,  and  the  prevalence  of. heresy. 

‘  It  was  the  happy  lot  of  the  Christians  in  Britain,  to  enjoy  a  pnn 
found  pi'acc  during  the  greater , part  of  the  first  three  centuries.  No 
doubt  their  distant  situation  contrihuted  greatly  to  this  ;  to  which  may 
also  be  added  the  humane  character  of  their  governors,  the  want  of 
power  in  their  heathen  priests,  and  their  own  prudent  and  peaceable 
whavioiir.  Hence  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Diocletian,  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  that  we  read  of  any  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  Britain.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oildas,  the  most  ancient  of  our  his¬ 
torians,  who  says  that  it  continued  nine  years  in  some  other  countri«*s, 
but  only  two  in  Britain ;  and  these  apj)ear  to  have  been  the  two  last 
of  Diocletian's  reign.  Of  the  circumstances  attending  this  persecu¬ 
tion,  we  know  but  little ;  and  even  that  little  comes  to  us  through  a 
very’  impure  channel ;  viz.  the  monks,  a  race  of  men  who  could  never 
alwtain  from  the  marvellous  where  religion  was  conceme<l.  The  truth, 
''hen  Hi'parated  from  the  legendary  and  miraculous  etnliellishments 
'vith  which  it  is  adorneil  by  these  writers,  seems  to  Ixi  this,  that  some 
time  near  the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Christians  of  this  country  were  persecuted  for  their  religion that  in 
^I'oir  ])ersc‘Cution,  AHmiius,  a  native,  and  probably  an  elder  of  the 
church  in  Verulamium  (now  called  St.  Alljans^  suffered  martyrdom, 
imd  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  British  martyr :  that  oetides 
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him,  Aaron  and  Julius,  two  citizens  of  Caerleon  (a  noted  town  b  j 
Monmouthshire),  with  many  others,  l)oth  male  and  female  in  dilTersst 
places,  suffered  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  glorious  cauw. 

To  account  for  the  shortness  of  this  persecution,  it  is  only  necessary  ts 
call  to  mind  what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  Lecture ;  that  the  ^ 
vernment  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  was  at  that  time  in  tW 
hands  of  Constantins  Clilorus,  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who, 
though  he  did  not  avow  himself  a  Christian,  was  nevertheless  friendli 
to  that  sect,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  Encouraged  hy 
his  favounildc  disposition,  and  that  of  his  son  Constantine,  we  irc 
told  that  the  Christians  of  this  country  came  out  of  their  lurking 
places,  into  which  they  had  retired  to  avoid  persecution ;  rebuilt  their 
ruined  iiu'eting-houses  (churches),  aud  kept  their  sacred  suleronititi 
with  pure  and  joyful  hearts.* — Jones,  pp.  454 — (i. 

From  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  which  we  have  given  in 
brief,  our  readers  will  know  what  they  have  to  expect  from  Mr. 
tiones’s  work ;  and  those  who  think  wdth  him  on  controverted 
points,  will  peruse  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  will  gladly  put 
It  into  the  hands  of  their  families. 

^V  e  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Essays  of  the  “  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Knowledge  Society.”  We  opened  at  the  fifth, — *  On  the 
Present  State  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain;* — a  very  large, 
very  important,  and  somewhat  difficult  theme ;  difficult  inas. 
much  ns  the  proper  treatment  of  it  demands,  not  merely  an  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  facts, — facts  not  always  of  the  most 
obvious  kind, — but  a  singular  degree  of  calmness,  impartiality, 
and  philosophic  greatness  of  mind.  And  it  is  a  theme  more¬ 
over  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  Societyr" 
in  other  words,  of  a  committee  of  persons  charged  to  promote 
the  interests  of  a  particular  community,  and  who,  by  the  known 
prominence  of  their  stations,  sevcrjilly,  must  be  looked  upon  by 
the  world  ns  uttering  the  common  and  authentic  opinions  of  the 
body  they  represent.  We  must  avow  that  w’e  should  open 
with  some  curiosity,  and  some  jealousy  too,  a  tract  ‘  on  the  pre- 
‘  sent  State  of  Religion  in  Britain,'  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge ;  and 
should  say  to  ourselves, — These  gentlemen  had  better  let  this 
subject  alone  altogether,  if  they  intend  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
notorious  abuses  in  the  Church,  or  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  an 
attack  u|>on  the  separatists.  A  single  and  unauthorised  cham¬ 
pion  of  a  particular  interest  or  set  of  opinions,  may  be  as  valiant, 
as  unfair,  as  resolutely  blind,  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  deems  n^ 
cessary  to  his  immediate  object;  but  a  Society, — the  consti¬ 
tuted  representatives  of  a  party,  should  take  care  what  they  are 
about ;  or  else — should  be  silent  on  delicate  matters. 

1  he^  \V  riter  who  is  the  organ  of  this  ‘  Society  for  promoting 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge*,  for  describing  authentically  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  Religion  in  Britain,  first  states,  and  very  properly 
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Uments,  the  general  irreligion  and  growing  infidelity  of  the 
English  {leople,  notwithstanding  their  eminent  and  long  enjoyed 
advantages ;  and  strenuously  expostulates  with  those  whose  im« 
piety  he  deplores.  He  then  glances  at  certain  *  favourable 

*  presages  for  the  future;’  among  which,  he  insists  upon — the 
fact,  that  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  still  preserved 
among  us ; — the  increase  of  evangelical  teaching; — the  formation 
and  progress  of  societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel - 
the  union  that  has  taken  place  among  good  men  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  ; — the  increase  of  piety  in  the  higher  classes ; — 
the  popularity  of  education  and  reading,  and  the  growing  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes ; — the  attention  given 
to  the  education  of  youth ; — and,  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  Religious  Liberty.  The  Writer  then  proceeds  to  mention 
what  he  deems  the  greatest  existing  *  impeditnenis  to  the  more 

*  general  and  vital  progress  of  religion  in  our  native  land  ;’  and 
of  these,  the  first  and  chief  beyond  all  comparison  he  finds  to 
be,  *  the  Church  of  Kngland,  as  at  present  constituted  — which 
allegation  he  goes  on  to  make  good  in  the  strain  of  argument 
that  is  usual  on  that  subject ;  briefly,  yet  pointedly  adverting  to 
the  well  known  defects  or  errors  of  the  Liturgy, — the  baptism, 
the  confirmation,  the  absolution,  the  burial,  and  so  forth ;  end¬ 
ing  with  a  pungent  quotation  from  Milton’s  **  Treatise  against 
I’relaty.'’  Having  despatched  the  English  Church,  the  Writer 
turns  towards  the  *  accidental'  evils  which  hang  about  our 

*  purer  system;’  and  which,  he  thinks,  are  merely  *  reactions’ 
from  that  perversion  of  sacred  things  which  is  chargeable  on 
the  Establishment.  This  is  soothing  and  consolatory, — that  if, 
indeed,  we  Dissenters  have  anp  faults,  they  are  only  such  as  we 
catch  (in  a  mild  form)  by  the  misfortune  of  standing  so  near  as 
we  do  to  a  corrupt  Church  ! 

But  what  are  these  faults  ? — First,  a  too  great  desire  for  ex- 
citementf  rather  than  for  Scriptural  instruction ; — J^dly,  The  ne¬ 
glect  or  improper  management  of  the  religious  education  of 
families ; — 3dly,  The  very  low  state  of  general  knowledge  among 
the  middle  classes,  of  which  dissenting  societies  are  principally 
constituted ; — 4thly,  The  want  of  well-informed  and  devoted 
laymen  in  dissenting  societies ; — ^thl\%  The  inadequate  pecuniary 
support  given  to  ministers  ^thly.  The  connexion  of  orthodox 
with  heretical  men  in  religious  affairs ; — 7thly,  The  injudicious 
use  of  unfulfilled  prophecies ;  and  lastly.  The  extravagances  of 
pretenders  to  miraculous  powers.  And  here  the  Essay 
ends: — the  Writer  has  no  other  fault  to  find  with  the  state  of 
religion  out  of  the  established  Church. 

Is  it  fair  to  inculpate  a  writer  on  the  ground  of  bis  omissions? 
^  e  think  it  is,  when  he  professes  to  treat  his  theme  compre- 
^sively,  when  the  omissions  are  of  a  capital  sort,  and  wnen, 
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moreover,  he  passes  over  in  absolute  silence  the  very  matter  which 
all  the  world  must  believe  he  had  a  special  reason  for  not  hap. 
pening  to  remember.  What  then  are  the  prominent  features  of 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  Britain  ?  and  what  are  the  obloquies 
and  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours, and  which  tend  to  make 
it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  infidels,  and  actually  render  it  feeble 
in  its  aggressive  eff  orts  ?  No  doubt,  they  are  such  as  the  Writer  of 
this  Kssay  adduces:  but  are  these  all?  Who  can  think  it?  If 
Christianity  be  thought  of  in  its  abstract  excellence,— or  if  the 
most  explicit  of  its  injunctions  be  called  to  mind, — or  if  our  own 
country  and  age  be  compared  with  other  ages  aiid  countries, — the 
most  striking  and  prominent  of  all  the  contrarieties  that  meet  the 
eye,  the  most  remarkable  and  flagrant  circumstance  that  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  is,  the  inveterate  and 
incurable  sectarism  that  distinguishes  our  British  Christianity. 
No  people  of  any  age  or  climate  have  carried  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  faction  and  endless  division  to  a  more  extraordinary 
height.  No  religious  evil  (in  the  present  day)  more  resolutely 
defies  correction,  than  the  evil  of  schism.  To  the  unaroidaUc 
evil  of  separation  from  a  Church  which  seems  to  have  wished  to 
provoke  separation,  we  add  the  incalcuiahle  mischiefs  of  endless 
comminution.  The  fact  is  not,  in  Britain,  as  if  there  were  an 
Kstabli>hment  on  the  one  side,  and  a  harmonious  dissent  on  the 
other,  j>eaceably  parted  by  some  specific  disagreement,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  all  joined  to  lament ;  but  our  disseiht  is  itself 
fraught  with  dissent^  and  breaks,  and  breaks  again,  into  distinct 
masses,  as  often  us  any  new'  excitement,  local  or  general,  puts 
the  body  in  movement. 

Now  a  writer  who,  invested  with  the  importance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  being  empowered  and  instructed  by  a  public  body, 
undertakes  to  give  to  the  world,  as  from  a  commanding  ele¬ 
vation,  a  philosophic  view'  of  ‘  the  State  of  Religion  in  Britain,* 
— in  performance  of  his  task,  says  not  one  word  of  the  principal 
feature  of  British  Christianity,  namely,  its  Sectarism  !  This  is 
strange  !  One  might  have  thought  that,  even  if,  in  the  Writer*! 
esteem,  schism  were  an  evil  of  far  less  importance  than  we  con¬ 
sider  it,  nevertheless  it  might  have  been  just  thrust  into  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner  in  the  winding  up  of  the  Essay  ;  or  might  at  least 
have  been  so  glanced  at,  as  should  have  saved  the  Writer’s 
credit  in  declining  to  give  it  prominence.  But  such  is  not  the 
fact.  A  reader  ignorant  of  the  truth,  might  well,  in  reading 
this  Essay,  suppose  that  the  dissidents  from  the  English 
Church  arc  all  paying  regard  to  the  apostolic  and  divine  rules 
of  communion,  and  are  actually  walking  together  as  brethren. 

May  we  be  bold  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this  capital  and 
strange  oversight  ?  Shull  we  sup|>osc  that  the  entire  subject  of 
our  religious  factions  slip|K'd  from  the  Writer’s  memory  at  the 
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time  of  composing  his  Essay,— just  as,  in  standing  near  some 
object  of  stupendous  magnitude,  one  sometimes  sees  every  thing 
but  that  object  ?  If  the  Writer  will  assure  us  that  this  was  the 
case,  we  are  resolved  to  believe  him.  Or  was  it  that,  in  the 
Writer’s  esteem,  our  parties  and  diversities  are  objects  of  glory¬ 
ing  and  of  admiration,  more  than  of  sorrow,  and  are  looked  upon 
and  bailed  as  *  noble  practical  expressions  of  the  triumphs  of 

*  religious  liberty  ?*  We  fear  a  feeling  of  this  sort,  avowed  or 
concealed,  is  not  uncommon.  If  this  be  the  fact,  wc  shall  be 
silent,  and  fervently  desire  better  times. 

Our  last  supposition  we  should  entertain  with  much  reluctance, 
feeling  as  we  do  a  very  sincere  respect  for  the  individuals  cn- 
gagecl  as  contributors  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society. 
Is  it  then,  that  a  fair  treatment  of  the  disagreeable  topic  of  our 
reli<;ious  dissensions  could  not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
grand  intention  of  this  said  Society; — that  it  would  not  tellf — 
would  not  make  part  of  the  plan  which  guides  the  operations  of 
that  Society ; — in  a  word,  that  it  would  be  a  betraying  of  the 
•Caisk’? 

We  do  not  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  the  other  Essays  in  the 
volume  before  us  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  t>erceive  in  them,  ge¬ 
nerally,  that  sort  of  determination  in  driving  at  a  certain  con¬ 
clusion,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  the  partizan,  than  of  tlie 
biglMninded  champion  of  mere  truth,  and  which  is  very  ill 
adapted  (in  our  humble  opinion)  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  present  as))ect  of  political  affairs,  have  given  new'  hopes  and 
new  animation  to  the  enemies  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  has  been,  and  there  is  at  this  moment,  what  may  be 
termed  a  run  upon  the  Church,  from  all  sides;  and  the  friends 
of  the  Church  (or  its  candid  and  intelligent  friends)  must  be 
fain  to  admit  that  she  is  very  ill  prepared  to  repel  the  general 
assault,  or  to  keep  unmoved  her  ancient  position.  What  the 
result  may  be,  w'e  presume  not  to  divine.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  a  mode  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  far  more  ele¬ 
vated,  enlarged,  and  Christian-like,  than  we  can  always  discern 
among  Dissenters,  is  called  for  on  their  part.  If  they  take  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  fairly  they  may,  of  this  present  spring-time  of  reno¬ 
vation  and  revolution,  to  urge  anew  their  objections  against  the 
acknowledged  faults  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  diffuse 
their  own  notions  of  church-government,  they  should  certainly 
prove  their  competency  to  the  task  of  leading  their  country  in  a 

*  better  way,*  by  shewing  that  they  themselves  understand  tlie 
first  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  not  attempting 
to  remove  a  mote,  with  a  beam  in  the  eye. 

If  there  are  Dissenters  who  say, — ‘  Wc  regard  the  schisms 
'  that  divide  us  to  be  no  evils,  or  evils  inconsiderable  and  am- 
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‘  dental^'  (a  favourite  word,)  they  stand  convicted,  in  the  view  of 
all  independent  and  intelligent  men,  of  an  infatuation  as  egT^ 
gious  as  any  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Church ;  and  wt 
boldly  say,  that  tlie  holders  of  such  a  doctrine  have  much  to 
learn,  before  they  should  assume  the  office  of  instructing  the  m. 
tion  in  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  But,  if  they 
rather  confess  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  yet  aver  that  it  is  quite 
beyond  their  power  to  remedy,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
obvious  retort,  that  those  whose  own  home  is  infested  with  so  fault 
mischief,  as  a  dominant  and  contumacious  spirit  of  discord,  should 
first  employ  all  their  diligence  in  attempting  its  removal,  before 
they  look  over  their  fences  to  mark  the  errors  of  their  neigh- 
hours. 

\Vc  expect,  and  we  ardently  desire,  great  reforms  in  matters 
of  religion.  To  us  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  English  Esta¬ 
blishment  should  much  longer  maintain  her  practical  abuses  and 
her  faults  of  constitution  whole  and  entire,  amid  the  vociferations 
for  amendment  that  are  echoing  round  her  venerable  walls, 
and  within  them.  But  assuredly,  if  the  spirit  of  Reform  be  once 
thoroughly  awakened,— if  the  great  principles  of  church  po¬ 
lity  come  to  be  fearlessly  reconsidered,  and  inferences  impar¬ 
tially  draw  n,  certain  changes  will  take  place,  which  seem  to  be 
very  far  from  the  thoughts  of  some  of  our  masters  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  science. 


Art.  II. — Journal  of  Vo^a^es  and  Travels  by  the  Rev*  Daniel  Tyermsn 
and  (ieorge  Rennet t  Esq.  Deputed  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  visit  their  vurious  Stations  in  the  South  Sea  Islandi, 
China,  India,  Ac.  between  the  Years  1821  and  1829.  Compiled 
from  original  Documents  by  James  INIontgomery.  2  Vols.  8vo« 

(Concluded  from  Page  123.) 

4  EFER  a  stay  of  five  months  in  the  southern  archipelago^ 
^  during  w  hich  the  various  islands  were  visited,  the  Depu¬ 
tation  sailed  with  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  Marquesas;  but  unfavour¬ 
able  weather  com|)elled  the  captain  to  make  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where,  as  has  been  already  stated,  their  arrival  was  sin¬ 
gularly  op|K)rtune,  and  led  to  the  most  beneficial  results.  They 
remained  at  Hawaii  from  April  2d,  1822,  till  August  22d,  when 
tliey  embarked  on  their  promised  return  to  the  Tahitian  Islands. 
But  again,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  their  vessel  and  the  variable¬ 
ness  of  lha  weather,  they  were  carried  far  to  the  south  of  the 
Society  groupe.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of  September,  they 
found  themselves  within  sight  of  an  island  which  proved  to  bi 
Kurutu,  one  of  the  Austral  groujK,  containing  a  population  of  31^ 
souls. 
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A  few  years  before,  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  island 
amounted  to  more  than  6000 ;  but  a  pestilential  disease  had  al¬ 
most  depopulated  it.  To  escape  from  the  raging  plague,  one 
of  the  cliicfs,  named  Auiira,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  with  their 
wives  and  a  chosen  number  of  dependents,  embarked  in  a  double 
canoe  in  search  of  happier  shores.  After  a  voyage  of  several 
Jays,  they  reached  Tubuai,  an  island  about  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  S.W.,  but  belonging  to  the  same  groupe,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received.  They  resided  there  for  some  time,  till  the 
natural  desire  to  revisit  their  own  island,  where  they  hoped  the 
plague  might  have  ceased,  induced  them  to  embark  again  upon 
the  ocean.  But  a  tempest  arose,  which  drove  them  out  of  their 
track  far  to  the  northward,  and  they  began  to  fear  that  they 
should  be  ‘devoured  bv  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Great  Waters.* 
After  drifting  about  for  three  weeks,  and  latterly  without  food 
or  water,  their  canoe  struck  on  the  reefs  which  surround  Maunia, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  groupe.  The  natives  of  this 
island  treated  the  exhausted  voyagers  with  hospitality  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  surrounding  islands.  The  strangers  subsequently 
continued  their  voyage  to  Raiatea.  Here,  every  thing  was  new 
and  surprising ;  the  dwellings  of  the  missionaries,  the  chapel, 
the  schools,  the  change  of  manners,  the  abolition  of  idolatry,— 
all  excited  their  astonishment  and  admiration ;  and  the^  soon 
oftered  themselves  to  the  missionaries  as  pupils.  Auiira  in  par¬ 
ticular  manifested  an  eagerness  to  learn  to  read,  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  receive  the  good  doctrine.  He  expressed  a  desire  to 
revisit  his  island,  and  to  carry  hack  to  his  countrymen  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired ;  but  was  unwilling  to  return  to  his  ‘  land 
‘  of  darkness,*  unaccompanied  by  some  one  competent  to  instruct 
himself  and  his  people.  The  missionaries,  at  a  loss  how  to  act,j 
called  together  the  native  Christians,  and  laid  before  them  tha 
wish  of  the  strangers ;  upon  which,  two  Tahitians,  Mahametw 
and  Puna,  volunteered  their  services  as  teachers  to  the  people 
of  Kurutu.  The  arrival  of  an  English  brig  afforded  an*  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sending  out  this  little  mission,  provided  with  a  supply 
of  elementary  books,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  Tahitian ; — the  first  attempt  to  evangelize  distant 
tribes  by  native  converts,  unaided  by  European  Missionaries. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  result  is  the  more  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  they  embarked,  and  in 
three  days  the  ship  made  Rurutu. 

*  The  next  day,  Auura  and  the  Raiateans  entered  a  boat,  and  rowed 
towards  the  land.  When  they  approached  the  shore,  the  boot's  crew 
were  rather  alarmed  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  p^ple  waded  into 
the  Hi>a  to  meet  them  ;  but,  being  assured  that  it  was  indicative  only 
of  u  diiJre  to  bid  them  welcome,  they  resumed  their  confidence.  They 
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were  Ktartlrcl  at  lioinp  Kalutetl  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  « Je. 
hovah,  tlie  true  (iod  of  whom  they  afterwards  found  tlie  natives  had 
heard,  by  means  of  a  woman  who  had  left  Haiatini  four  or  five  vetn 
lM'f<»re,  and  had,  by  a  ship,  reached  the  southern  islands. 

‘  As  »4H>ii  as  tliey  landed,  Mahamene  and  Puna  kneeled  on  the  I 
irround,  and  rendered  thanks  unU»  (uhI  for  their  preservation.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  spot  on  which  they  made  this  acknowKdge- 
ment  was  s:icred  t<»  Oro,  and  could  not  account  for  the  earnc$tne» 
with  whicli  the  Hurutuans  exclaimed,  “  This  party  will  die.**  The 
strangers  also  inadvertently  co<»ked  and  ate  their  ftsHl  in  a  place 
that  was  considered  as  sacred :  this,  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
females  (niting  with  the  men,  filled  the  natives  with  grt*ater  astonish- 
mvnt,  and  they  waited  for  some  time,  ex|H'Cting  to  sec  them  siiddenW 
expire.  At  length  they  concluded  that  the  ginls  would  execute  ven- 
geaiiiv  upon  them  during  the  night  ;  and  so  great  w  as  their  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  that  they  could  not  wait  till  day-break  :  — one  of  tliem 
went  at  midnight  to  the  chiefs  house,  and,  calling  aloud,  inquired  if 
his  wife  was  imt  destn)yed  by  the  sj>irit  or  gml.  ^^’hcn  they  saw  that 
the  wlnde  party  had  remained  uninjured  during  the  night,  they  ex- 
j»ressed  their  indignation  at  the  decc|)tion  of  which  they  bad  Ikhmi  the 
dn)H's. 

‘  The  Christian  natives  had  no  .s<H>ner  landed,  than  they  niade 
k now’ll  the  tdijecl  of  their  visit,  and  proposed  to  bring  the  matter  more 
fully  In'fore  tlie  inhabitants  at  a  public  nuH'ting  on  the  fidlow'ing  day. 
Aniini,  the  chief  who  had  accompanied  them,  st*nt  his  owui  idol  away 
by  the  captain  of  the  IIo|h',  who  sailed  on  the  same  evening.  On  the 
next  ilav,  the  PJth  of  dnly,  the  entire  population  asscunbled,  and  the 
little  (bristian  band  appeared  befiire  them.  Auiira,  who  Wiis  then 
alMiut  thirty  years  of  age,  of  tall  and  graceful  figure,  addresMxl  hit 
cMuntrynnai.  lie  narrated  succinctly  the  leading  incidents  i>f  hU 
Vi>yage ;  alluded  to  their  apprehension  that  he  “had  Ik'cii  eaten  by 
the  evil  spirit  in  the  depths  of  the  sea”;  but  declared  that  (okI  had 
KhI  him  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not,  to  a  land  where  teachers  dwelt, 
and  where  the  word  of  (nsl  grew  and  flourished  ;  that  he  had  retnrmd 
to  them,  that  they  might  kn«»w  the  compassion  of  Jehovah,  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  (iiHl,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy'  Spirit,  in  enlightening 
their  hearts,  lie  (h*clared  that  their  gml,  W’hom  he  designated  on  this 
(K’casion  the  Kvil  Spirit,  w  as  the  great  father  of  all  deceit ;  and  pro- 
that  his  dominion  should  Ik'  annihilatiHl,  and  the  images,  or 
idols,  burnt  ;  that  his  iiiHuenee  might  cease  for  ever,  and  that  the  go¬ 
vernment,  itr  reign,  should  be  given  to  Jehovah.' 

£//w,  Voi.  III.  pp.  m,  a 

TUv  scfpiel  we  must  give  in  the  simple  and  aflecting  language 
of  tbc  letter  transmitteil  to  the  Missionaries  at  llaiatea,  by  the 
two  nati\e  teachers,  of  w  hich  a  translation  is  given  in  the  Journal 
of  the  1  deputation. 

*  The  king  and  chiefs  answeretl  thus:  “  It  w’ill  entirely  please  us: 
we  will  riHvive  and  hold  fiust  the  word  of  life.  \Vc  are  glad  liecausf 
of  your  saying,  ‘  Uurn  the  evil  spirits  in  the  tire  !*  Let  every  thing 
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l>y  M\T  hands,  as  a  god,  be  charred  in  the  fire.  Behold  you  say, 
0  Auiira,  we  have  spirits  or  stmls — we  never  knew  that  man  had  a 
npirit  within  him— no  never  !  ” 

•  Auura  tlien  answered  thus :  “  I  have  one  word  more  to  say  to 
Tou.  7  hese  two  men  (the  teachers)  arc  chosen  by  the  church  at  Haia- 
ttn.  (hnl  caus4*d  the  thought  to  grow  in  the  liearts  of  the  Missionaries, 
aiul,  iK'hold,  they  have  sent  them  to  teach  us  to  read  ;  because  of  their 

love  to  us,  these  two  are  sent.  The  Missionaries  think  very 
nnich  of  them,  for  the  Missionaries  are  very  compassionate  towards  us. 
The  jH^iple  of  Haiatim  thought,  in  their  regard  to  these  two  men,  that 
they  would  Ik*  killed  in  our  land,  and  that  the  boat  would  l)e  seized  by 
US.  The  Haiateans  think  our  land  is  a  barbarous  land  ;  therefore  do 
not  ill  use  these  men,  but  behave  with  the  greatest  kindness  to  them, 
ami  then  it  will  Im?  well. 

•  The  king  and  chiefs  answered :  “  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  us.— 
Now  do !  ” 

‘  Then  up  started  two  men  inspired  by  the  Evil  Spirit.  One  of 
the  evil  spirits  said  (speaking  feignedly) :  “  It  is  agreeable — it  is 
acrirahle :  we  will  Imld  the  pKxl  word  !  ”  The  other  man,  who  was 
ttlM*  insnired  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  thus  spake:  **  1  have  set'll  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  firmament  up  in  the  sky.  Taaroa  (the  great  idol)  brought 
me  faith.” 

*  Auiira  then  said :  **  There  answTred  the  Evil  Spirit ;  tlAis  then 
f/o  Imp  up,  that  we  may  see  thee  Hying  up  into  the  sky.  Do  so,  now, 
imnuHiiatelv.  Truly  thou  art  even  the  very  foundation  of  deceit.  The 
ptNiple  of  Uurutu  ^ave  been  completely  destroyed  through  thee,  and 
through  thee  alone ;  and  now  thou  shalt  not  deceive  us  again — we  will 
ma  Ik*  (h'ceived  again  through  thw.  We  know  the  true  (twl ;  be- 
g(»ne !  If  the  Son  of  (iikI  sttsMl  in  our  prescuice,  thou  W'ouldst  1)C 
iLshained.”  When  Auiira  had  dtuie  speaking,  he  sat  down. 

‘  Mahamene  then  sttKxl  up,  and  s:nd :  You  have  agreed,  and  your 
desire  is  to  Jesus,  that  He  may  save  vmir  spirits.  Ye  are  the  lands 
for  which  the  Christians  at  Haiatea,  Tahiti,  Eimt*o,  Iluahine,  Bora- 
b»r.i.  and  England  have  prayt'd.  The  churches  wherever  there  are 
.Missionaries,  have  com  {Mission  u]H>n  the  lands  that  have  no  teachers; 
therefore  they  subscribe  projK*rty»  that  the  word  of  Hod  may  lie  sent  to 
the  lands  that  are  without  teachers.  The  Missionaries  of  llaiatca 
have  si'iit  us  two,  to  teach  you  letters  and  the  name  of  the  true  Hod. 
May  you  be  saved  through  Jesus  Christ!”  Aluhamene  then  sat 
down.’ 

*  Puna  (the  other  teacher)  then  rose,  and  said :  Dear  friends,  this 
is  my  thought  towards  you,  and  affection  grows  in  my  heart  now  to¬ 
wards  you,  in  your  living  in  darkness  and  in  the  shade  of  death. 
Ik*hohl,  you  are  eating  the  fiKid  of  death — the  poisonous  fish — and 
drinking  the  bitter  waters.  Behold,  we  are  here  before  ^ou,  to  make 
known  to  you  the  true  Hod,  that  you  may  know  Him.  This  I  say  to 
you,  O  king  and  chiefs !  Prepare  one  place  where  you  may  all  cat  to- 
g»*ther,  v»m,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  ana  your  king,  at  one 
eating-place ;  ana  there  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  has  just  now  inspired 
that  man,  shall  be  completely  ashamed.  He  has  no  refuge ;  cast  away 
every  disgraceful  thing  from  among  you,  for  that  is  the  reason  he  re- 
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mains  among  you.  You  worship  him,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  decnit 
you  ;  hut  now  l>e  fervent  in  ])rayer  to  (iml  that  you  may  e*aj*. 
Should  you  not  listen  to  that  word,  you  will  die,  and  you  will  liear  Um 
wrath  of  (tihI,  and  you  will  Ik*  led  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  you  have  nos- 
cast  away,  into  the  fire  of  hell ;  but  if  you  reg)ird  the  word  andtlte 
name  of  the  Son  of  (ttnl,  you  will  in  that  means  Ik*  siiveil.  Mav  you 
bi*  saveil  through  Jesus  Christ !  ”  '  Journalf  Vol.  I.  pp.  504—5^0, 

Tlie  ‘eating  together*  took  place  on  the  ensuing  day;  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  no  harm  hefel  those  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  predictions  of  the  priests,  partook  of  the  forbidden  food  on 
the  consecrated  places,  the  people  immediately  proceeded  to 
hurl  the  idols  from  their  seats,  burned  to  the  ground  three  of 
their  sacred  dwellings,  and  the  next  day  completed  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  their  temples.  In  token  of  this  bloodless  victory,  the 
deposed  idols  were  sent  to  llaiatea  in  the  same  boat  that 
brought  the  letter  to  the  Missionaries.  Eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  this  revolution  took  place,  when  the  Deputation 
reached  Uurutu.  In  that  time,  many  had  learned  to  read,  and 
some  to  w'rite  ;  the  Kaiatean  teachers  had  erected  neat  plastered 
dwellings  for  themselves ;  and,  under  their  direction,  the  people 
had  hiiilt  a  substantial  chapel,  eighty  feet  by  thirty-six.  Mr. 
Ellis  had  the  gratification  of  preaching  in  Tahitian  to  nearly 
the  w  hole  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  was  delighted  to  observe 
the  railing  round  the  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  stairs,  composed  of  the  handles  of  warriors*  spears. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  this  interesting  island,  dated  1S29, 
is  highly  satisfactory.  There  is  scarcely  an  adult  who  cannot 
read,  and  about  eighty  natives  arc  united  in  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  open  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  the  general  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  were  etfected  in  the  island  of  llaivavai  at  a 
iHiblic  festival  in  like  manner  without  the  intervention  of  any 
rhiropean,  but  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  a  visit  paid  to  the 
island  by  Pomare,  in  an  American  ship,  in  18H),  and  the  in¬ 
structions  received  from  a  sort  of  political  agent  whom  he  left 
behind.  Here,  too,  a  contagious  disorder,  introduced  from 
Tubuai,  had  carried  off'  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
disnosod  them,  probably,  to  abandon  the  twin  systems  of  war 
and  idolatry.  Yet,  Captain  Kotzebue  would  have  his  readers 
believe,  that  contagious  diseases  are  unknow  n  in  these  islamls, 
and  that  Christianity  has  been  the  sole  occasion  of  their  depopu¬ 
lation!  The  apparent  facility  with  which,  in  these  instances,! 
revolution  has  Iwen  cflectcd  which  was  once  deemed  scarcely 
crt*dible, — ‘  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods,  which  yet  are 
‘  no  gods?  *  • — and  the  completeness  of  the  revolution,  although 
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on  a  small  scale,  as  the  act  of  the  natives  themselves, — may 
$eem  to  warrant  the  hope,  that  the  downfall  of  idolatry  among 
the  millions  of  Eastern  Asia,  will,  when  the  hour  strikes,  be  not 
less  sudden,  spontaneous,  and  summary ;  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  jx'rscvei ing  Missionary  labours,  but  not,  perhaps,  the  imme¬ 
diate  eflect  of  European  interference,  or  of  any  political  com¬ 
motion.  Already,  indeed,  we  have  heard  of  a  whole  village  in 
Southern  India  renouncing  with  one  accord  their  idols.  And 
when  the  native  mind  begins  to  wake  and  act,  it  will  probably 
ict  as  it  were  in  masses ;  and  no  one  shall  be  able  to  tell  whence 
the  impulse  came,  or  to  foretell  the  course  it  shall  take.  So  is  it 
•like  when  individuals  and  when  whole  nations  are  born  of  the 
Spirit. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  if  to  shew  that  the  difHculty  of  convert¬ 
ing  these  once  licentious  and  brutal  idolaters,  had  not  been 
overrated,  nor  is  of  a  nature  to  yield  to  mere  teaching  and  sua¬ 
sion,  unattended  by  a  higher  influence,  the  natives  of  the  Mar¬ 
quesas,  *  gay,  thoughtless,  good-natured  *  cannibals,  continue  to 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  to  re¬ 
claim  and  civilise  them.  ‘  Nothing  *,  remarks  Mr.  Ellis,  *  but  a 
‘belief  in  the  Divine  promises  and  energy,  confirmed  by  the 
‘  recent  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  Society  Islands, 

‘  can  induce  the  hope  of  any  favourable  change;  but  from  these 
‘  sources  we  are  warranted  in  confidently  expecting  it.’ 

From  Rurutu,  the  Deputation  proceeded  to  Iluahine;  they 
afterwards  visited  Raiatca  and  Borabora,  and  thence  returned 
to  Tahiti,  where  they  had  the  opportunity  of  assisting  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Pomare  III.  We  may  remark  by  the  way, 
that  while  w’e  have  no  objection  to  give  the  name  of  king  to  the 
hereditary  ruler  of  a  little  island  or  grouj>e  of  islets,  (for  a  king 
is  a  king,  let  his  territory  be  small  as  it  may,  and  the  word  in 
all  languages  is  used  with  a  similar  latitude,)  still,  we  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  designating  these  ‘  monarchs  of  all 
*  they  survey  *  by  the  style  of  ‘  His  Majesty  *  and  the  other 
customary  terms  of  glorification,  which,  in  such  a  reference, 
have  the  air  of  burlesque.  In  this  respect,  we  think  that  our 
Missionaries,  and  the  writers  of  Missionary  annals,  would  do 
^ell  to  imitate  the  simple,  matter  of  fact  phraseology  of  the  es¬ 
timable  Society  of  Friends.  We  should  not  think  it  proper, 
indeed,  to  speak  of  King  George  or  King  William  in  the  same 
style  as  of  King  Pomare  and  King  Rihoriho.  There  is  a  ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  high  prerogatives  of  tne  British  crown,  in  its  histo¬ 
rical  glories,  in  the  immense  interests  which  it  regulates,  in  the 
▼ast  extent  of  the  sovereignty  which  it  represents,  that  gives 
a  propriety  to  the  expedients  by  which,  in  speaking  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  King,  we  endeavour  to  throw  an  honorific  nimbus 
about  the  idea  of  royalty.  But  by  what  orientalism  shall  we 
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hyperbolize  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  of  a  hundrcil  ami  fifty 
millioiis,  if  every  little  monarch  is  to  claim  the  same  style  o( 
royalty  i  The  phraseology  will  soon  be  worn  threadbare,  and  ' 
become  as  ridiculous  as  tattered  finery. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  first  coronation  that 
ever  took  place  of  a  Christian  king  in  the  South  Seas.  At  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  the  acknowledged  dominions  of 
the  infant  king  were  determineil  to  include  Tahiti,  Kimeo,  Te- 
tuaroa,  Matia,  and  Maiatca,  the  latter  two  uninhabited.  The 
laws  were  also  revised  and  agreed  to  by  the  chiefs  and  two  d^ 
putics  from  each  district,  forming  a  sort  of  parliament.  At 
length,  on  the  t^lst  of  April,  ISii  f,  most  of  the  people  of  Tahiti 
and  Kimeo,  and  ail  the  kings  and  principal  chiefs  of  the  five 
leeward  islands,  with  their  attendants,  assembled,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  8tKH).  Mr.  Darling  had  been  appointed  by  the 
chiefs  to  act  as  superintendent  on  the  occasion,  and  to  direct 
the  whole, — as  at  once  the  pro-tempore  lord  high-marshal  and 
]>rimate  of  all  the  Tahities.  The  king  of  'Tahiti  was  not,  in 
former  limes,  invested  with  the  regal  dignity  by  receiving  i 
crown,  hut  by  being  girded  with  the  n/aro  ura,  or  sacred  girdle, 
previously  to  which  he  was  bathed  in  the  sea.  On  tl»is  occa¬ 
sion,  it  was  thought  ])roper  to  conform  to  Kuropean  usage,  by 
placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the  young  king,  and  anointing 
his  person  w  ith  oil :  ‘  the  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  ’,  Mr.  Ellis 
thinks,  *  might  as  well  have  been  dispensed  with  *.  But  why? 
The  placing  a  crown  on  tlie  head  is  as  much  a  symbolic  action 
as  the  unction;  and  the  Missionaries  could  with  no  more  pro¬ 
priety  assume  to  confer  what  the  one  symbolised,  than  what  the 
other  was  explained  to  signify.  The  best  ])art  of  the  ceremony 
w  as  the  formal  ratification  of  the  code  of  laws  on  the  part  of 
both  king  and  people,  the  presentation  of  a  lii!)lc  to  the  infant 
monarch,  then  four  years  of  age,  and  the  proclamation  of  par¬ 
don  to  ail  under  the  sentence  of  tite  law,  witli  which  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  closed.  Tnfortunatcly,  l^omare  111.  lived  not  quite 
three  years  after  his  coronation,  but  was  carried  off  by  an  epi¬ 
demic  disorder  in  January  I8ji7.  Since  his  death,  his  sister 
Aimata  has  been  considered  as  queen,  although  the  regency 
appointed  to  govern  the  islands  during  the  minority  of  the 
youthful  king,  still  manages  the  political  aflairs.  Situated  as 
the  Missionaries  are  here,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  they 
should  avoid  taking  some  part  in  the  public  transactions  of  the 
|>cople,  who  look  up  to  them  as  at  once  their  teachers  and  be¬ 
nefactors,  their  lawgivers  and  spiritual  directors  ;  and  in  a  situt- 
tion  of  so  much  delicacy,  w  here  their  influence  may  prevent  so 
much  confusion  and  evil,  and  their  improper  interference  place 
in  jeopardy  the  good  they  have  achieved,  they  appear,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  to  have  acted  with  exemplary  discretion. 
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We  must  now  take  leave  of  those  interesting  islands,  for  a 
fuller  account  of  which  w’e  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  Journal 
itself,  as  well  ns  to  INIr.  Kllis’s  delightful  volumes.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  at  which  the  Deputation  touched  in  their  voyage  to  New 
Holland,  presented  few  attractions  after  the  tropical  luxuriance 
and  romantic  scenery  of  the  Southern  Isles;  although  Wan- 
garoa  Hay  is  a  most  beautiful  harbour.  The  ferocious  and 
thoroughly  depraved  character  of  the  natives,  is  well  known ; 
and  a  misunderstanding  w  hich  arose  between  a  large  party  of 
them  and  the  crew  of  the  little  vessel  bearing  Mr.  Tyerman  and 
Mr.  Hennet,  in  wbich  the  New  Zealanders  were  the  aggressors, 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Europeans,  whom  they  far  out- 
numhered.  The  admirable  presence  of  mind  and  tact  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr.  Hennet  under  this  trying  exigency,  appear  to  have 
lH*en  the  means  of  staying  their  murderous  proceedings  till  re¬ 
lief  came.  Although  actually  pinioned,  (for  the  savages  had 
gained  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  made  them  all  prisoners,) 
he  persevered  in  keeping  up  conversation  with  the  chief,  by  re- 
jxating  proposals  for  barter.  The  New  Zealand  dialect  so 
closely  resembles  the  Tahitian,  that  Mr.  B.  was  fortunately  en¬ 
abled  both  to  understand  what  the  natives  said  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  carry  on  conversation  w’ith  them.  ‘  We  want 
he  said,  *  to  buy  of  you  buaat  kumarat  ika '  (i.  e.  hogs,  potatoes, 
fish).  Perceiving  a  youth  with  a  large  fish  in  his  hand,  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  ‘  What  shall  I  give  you  for  that  fish  ?  *  ‘So  many  fish- 
*  hooks  *,  was  the  reply.  ‘  Well  then,  put  your  hand  into  my 
‘  pocket,  and  take  them  *,  said  Mr.  B.,  his  own  arms  being 
bound. 

‘  The  fellow  did  so.  “  Now  put  the  fish  dowm  there  on  the  bin¬ 
nacle,  and  bring  some  more,  if  you  have  any.**  At  once  the  fish  which 
he  had  just  Imught,  W'as  brought  round  to  him  from  behind,  and  pre- 
M>nte<l  to  him  again  for  sale.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  knavery,  but 
demanded,  “  W'hat  shall  I  give  you  for  that  fish  ?  **  ‘'So  many 
hooks”.  “  Take  them: — have  you  no  other  fish  to  sell?**  A  third 
time  the  same  fish  was  offered,  and  the  same  price,  in  hooks,  required 
and  mven,  or  rather  taken,  by  the  vender,  out  of  his  jacket-pockets, 
which  happened  to  be  well  stored  with  this  currency  for  traffic.  A 
fourth  time,  Mr.  B.  asked,  “  Have  you  never  another  fish  ?  **  At  this, 
the  rojpies  coidd  contain  their  scorn  no  longer,  but  burst  into  laughter, 
and  cried,  “  We  are  cheating  the  foreigner*’,  (tangata  he,)  8up|)o«ing 
that  their  customer  was  not  aware  how  often  they  had  caught  him 
''ith  the  same  bait.  Just  then,  one  of  the  cookies  Whind,  plucked  off 
Mr.  Bennct*s  scid-skin  travelling-cap.  This  did  not  give  him  parti¬ 
cular  alarm:  on  the  contrary,  exjwcting  every  instant  to  feel  the 
stroke  of  the  axe,  it  slightly  occurred  to  him  that  the  blow,  falling 
upon  his  naked  head,  would  more  likely  prove  effective,  and  need  no 
^^tition ;  at  the  same  time,  in  earnest  inward  prayer,  commending 
his  spirit  to  the  mercy  of  God,  in  whoee  presence  ue  doubted  not  that 
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he  sliould  very  soon  nppear  ;  the  thought  of  deliverance  having  no  ooiw 
scious  place  in  his  mind  during  this  extremity.  While  Mr.  Benan 
stood  tliiis  piiiioiKHl  and  in  jeopardy,  the  axe  gleaming  over  his  head, 
and  catching  his  eye  whenever  he  looked  a  little  askance,  he  marked, 
a  few  yards  before  him,  his  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Tyerman,  un¬ 
der  custody  of  another  chief  and  his  c<H)kies.  These  WTetches  were, 
from  time  to  time,  handling  his  arms,  his  sides,  and  his  thicks,  while, 
fn>m  the  paleness  of  his  tvnnitenance — though  he  remained  perfectly 
tranquil — it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  meaning  of 
such  familiarities;  namely,  that  they  were  judging,  w'ith  cannibal  in¬ 
stinct,  how  well  he  would  cut  up,  at  the  feast  which  they  anticipated, 
while  each,  like  ^lilton’s  Death — 


- **  grinn’d  horribly  a  ghastly  smile, 

And  bless’d  his  maw,  destin’d  to  that  good  hour.” 

'  The  whole  of  this  stningc  occurrence  (during  which  the  cannibals 
never  ceased  to  rage,  and  threaten  a  destruction  which  an  invisible  and 
almighty  hand  stayed  them  from  executing,)  lasted  nearly  two  hours. 
At  length,  deliverance  came  as  suddenly  as  the  peril  itself  had  come 
mxni  us.  Several  voices  from  different  parts  of  the  deck,  cried  out, 

“  A  Inwt !  a  Ihiat!”  It  sounded  like  “  Life!  life!”  in  our  ears. 
Happily,  it  was  our  Innit  rettirning  from  the  Wesleyan  settlement  in 
^^’angaro^l  Hay,  with  the  owner  of  our  little  vessel,  who  had  gone  thi¬ 
ther  in  it  the  night  before,  lie  brought  with  him  Mr.  White,  the 
Methoilist  Missionary,  and  George,  the  principal  chief  in  this  ])art  of 
the  island.  The  natives  immediately  released  us  from  restraint,  and 
forlsin*  from  violence,  as  soon  ns  they  perceived  who  had  come  with  the 
lK»at.  When  George  got  t>n  deck,  his  authority  at  once  cleared  it  of 
our  enemies,  who  yielded  implicit  ol)edience,  tliough  reluctantly,  on 
acctmnt  of  the  wrong  which  they  imagined  had  been  wilfully  done  to 
their  chief,  who  fell  overlnMird  at  the  commencement  of  the  affray.  To 
Mr.  White  also  we  were  greatly  indebted,  for  his  friendly  assistance 
and  seasonable  interference  on  this  occasion.  At  his  request,  George 
cons*'ntiHl  t«»  remain  on  l)oard,  as  our  protector,  till  we  should  quit  the 
station.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  (ireadful  chief,  formerly  the  terror 
of  Kuropt'ans,  was  made  the  Lord’s  instrument  for  preserving  our  livea; 
though,  but  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  his  cookies  and  clansmei, 
he  had  captured  the  ship  Hoyd,  Captain  Thompson,  and  slaughtered 
and  devoured  her  whole  company  of  ninety  {lersons,  except  a  young 
woman  and  a  cubin-lNiy.  This  act  of  exterminating  vengeiUice,  ^ 
inhuman  treatment  which  he  had  himself  experienced  on  board  whik 
a  fuissiMigiT  in  the  same  vessel  from  Sydney  to  New  Z^and,  took 
phici*  in  this  ver>’  bay  ;  and  while  we  were  held  in  durance,  and 
nactHl  with  the  like  fate,  a  portion  of  the  wreck  of  the  Boyd  was  vioibk 
from  our  deck,  at  intervals,  as  the  waves  between  rose  and  subsided  in 
jHTjietudl  fluctuation.’  Journal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  134 — 130. 


hat  IS  called  New  Zealand,  consists  of  tliree  distinct  islandii 

*  a  strait  called  Tecs’s,  from  the  ship  which  first  found  a  pasntg® 

•  tlirough,  cuts  off  the  southern  extremity.*  This  informatioi  I 
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was  ol)tai‘ncd  from  Captain  Kent,  who  remained  in  that  quarter 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  collecting  native  flax,  w  Inch  promises  to 
be  an  article  of  extensive  commerce.  Although  the  Islanders 
in  that  vicinity  are  extremely  fierce  and  cruel,  he  lived  among 
them  ‘  in  fearless  safety but  during  that  period,  a  boats  crew 
were,  ‘  for  some  real  or  pretended  wrong,  surprised,  captured, 
‘  killed,  and  eaten*  In  comparison  with  the  abject  natives  of 
Australia,  the  New  Zealanders  are  characterised  as  •  magnifi- 
‘ceiit  harharians,’  both  in  ])erson  and  in  capacity;  although 
their  actual  attainments  are  not  above  the  lowest  barbarism. 
‘  ICxccpt  in  regard  to  all  the  arts  of  war,  and  violence  in  other 
*  forms,  they  are  as  mentally  dark,  and  as  stupidly  credulous,  as 
‘any  savages  on  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

The  Deputation  remained  for  ten  months  in  New  Holland, 
l)cing  induced  to  prolong  their  stay,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
into  effect  some  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  utterly  neglected 
natives.  Air.  Threlkeld  was  finally  left  here  as  a  Alissionary; 
hut  we  regret  to  learn  that  subsequent  events  have  disappointed 
the  hope  of  any  early  benefit  accruing  to  the  aborigines  from 
the  appointment.  From  Sidney,  the  Deputation  proceeded  to 
.lava,  by  the  very  intricate  and  perilous  navigation  of  the  Torres 
Straits,  which  separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  and 
which  are  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  sunk  rocks,  coral  islands, 
shoals,  and  reefs.  At  Batavia,  they  found  themselves  already 
in  contact  with  China ;  for  there  is  a  quarter  of  the  town  inha¬ 
bited  exclusively  by  persons  of  that  nation.  The  Malays  are 
nearly  as  numerous,  but  are  very  differently  occupied.  Instead 
of  being  shopkeepers  and  traders,  they  are  employed  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  inhabitants  in  all  sorts  of  drudgery,  as  por¬ 
ters,  domestic  servants,  or  inferior  artisans,  and  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  a  servile  race.  In  features  and  form,  they  struck  our 
Travellers  as  much  resembling  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  A  few 
miles  from  Batavia,  there  is  a  village  of  Malay  Christians,  now 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  souls,  the  origin  of  which 
deserves  mention. 

*  About  a  century  since,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  the  owner  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  (I)»»pok),  and  alao  of  a  number  of  slaves,  offered  to  give  the  latter 
Dot  only  their  freedom,  but  the  estate  which  they  occupied,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  same  to  their  descendants,  if  they  would  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  They  agreed  to  this  extraordinary  proposal,  and  he  fulfilled 
his  promise.  Their  posterity  enjoy  the  inhentancc, — and  worthily 
enjoy  it,  w  c  may  say ;  for  certainly  they  are  a  reformed,  if  not  d  jd^us 
chiKg,  Their  houses  and  grounds  were  comfortable  and  cleanly.  There 
h  a  little  chu]Kd  in  this  pretty  village,  where  Mr.  Medhnrst  (the  resi¬ 
dent  Missionary’  of  the  London  Society)  occasionally  preaches.  In  the 
•chool-house  we  found  a  Malay  version  of  the  I’siUms,  adapted  to 
mnsic ;  also,  several  excellent  forms  of  prayer,  and  catechisms.  Most 
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of  the  children,  thirty-nine  in  number,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  and  are  duly  taught  the  former.  The  whole  sequestered  nook 
is  cnclosetl  with  large  umbrageous  trees,  of  various  kinds ;  and,  amidst 
the  unj>eiietruted  pagan  darkness,  and  the  more  Iwwildering  Mahom- 
medan  mists,  which  overspread  the  noble  island  of  Java,  there  is  light 
— it  may  be  but  a  little,  yet,  there  is  swne  of  the  true  lij^ht — in  the 
habitations  of  this  Christian  Ooshen.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  195,  0. 

The  greater  part  both  of  the  Malays  anti  the  Chinese  appear 
to  be  adilictcd  to  the  most  senseless  idolatry.  In  the  village  of 
Baitenzorg,  thirty-six  miles  from  Batavia,  there  is  a  street,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  inhabited  solely  by  Chinese.  Our  Travellers  calletl 
at  several  of  tlic  houses,  and  found  in  each  an  idol  of  some  kind. 
But  what  most  surprised  them,  was  a  French  engraving  of  the 
Kmperor  Napoleon,  in  a  gilt  frame,  before  which  incense  was 
burning. 

'  The  old  man  to  whom  the  picture  belonged,  in  our  presence  paid 
it  divine  honours,  lM)wing  himstuf  in  various  antic  attitudes,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  prayer  for  blessings  upon  himself  and  his  family.  When  we 
asked  him,  why  he  worshipped  that  ;is  a  god  w'hich  aime  from  Europe, 
and  n<»t  from  his  own  country,  he  franldy  replied :  “  O/i,  we  worskip 
anything  !**  * 

In  this  same  street  arc  two  temples.  In  one  of  them  ares^ 
veral  mis-shapen  stones,  planted  on  their  ends,  to  which  prayers 
are  daily  made.  Two  other  edifices  were  subsequently  visited, 
consecrated  to  idols  of  the  same  inartificial  kind, — rude  upright 
stoiH's,  w  hich,  it  seems,  the  *  rude  Malays  worship  with  not  less 
‘  devotion  than  the  shrewd  Chinese.*  One  of  these  temples 
bears  the  name  of  Jiatu-tulis,  or  engraven  stone,  from  its  en¬ 
closing  a  triangular  stone  about  six  feet  high,  inscribed  with 
characters  which  neither  native  nor  European  has  yet  been  able 
to  decipher.  They  have  been  conjectured  to  be  unique  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  obsolete  Sunda  w’riting.  The  name  given  to  this 
stone  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  from  its  being  almost  the  very 
word  used  by  the  Greeks,  ^a^Tv^o^,  to  denote  the  square  or 
oblong  black  stones  used  instead  of  statues  of  the  gods.  That 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Bethel,  as  the 
practice  of  stone-w'orship,  or  litholatry,  has  probably  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  primeval  custom  of  setting  up  rude  pillars 
or  matzelmh)  as  memorials,  fermim,  and  federal  monuments. 
The  transition  by  which  they  became  objects  of  superstition  as 
talismans  and  palladiums,  was  a  facile  descent  of  the  mind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas  and  Slaximus  Tyrius,  the  ancient  Arabians 
worshipped  Mars  and  Venus,  each  under  the  form  of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  sloue ;  and  the  reverence  paid  by  the  modern  Arabians  to 
the  Black  Stone  in  the  Beil  AlJah,  or  Kaaba,  is  doubtless  a  relic 
of  the  old  idolatry.  In  Arabia,  these  stones  appear  to  hate 
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been  connected  with  the  planetary  worship  of  the  old  Sal>eans, 
being  in  fact  dedicated  to  some  one  of  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
having,  probably,  an  astrological  reference  to  the  house  of  the 
planet.  Among  the  antiquities  found  in  the  ancient  Memphis, 
an  Arabian  writer  (Abdallatif)  mentions  the  Beit-el-akhdar^ 
(green  tabernacle  or  house,)  a  monolithic  temple  of  granite  or 
breccia,  nine  cubits  high,  eight  long,  and  seven  broad,  entirely 
covered  with  astronomical  figures  and  inscriptions.  It  was  said 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  moon,  being  one  of  seven  similar  bcetuUc^ 
sacred  to  the  seven  planets.  Another  of  these  houses  or  shrines, 
dedicated  to  Mendes,  is  still  standing  at  Tmai  or  Thmuis,  and 
is  described  by  Lord  Valentia.  It  is  a  vast  monolithic  shrine 
of  red  granite,  twenty-three  feet  four  inches  in  height :  the  front 
has  been  ornamented  w  ith  hieroglyphics.  As  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  believed  to  be  their  receptacles  or  tabernacles,  so,  it 
was  probably  thought  that  these  shrines  might  equally  contain 
their  presence ;  and  the  shapeless  stone,  though  it  could  not  rc- 
jyrexrnt  the  Unimaginable  deity,  might  he  as  fit  a  receptacle  for 
the  supposed  god  as  the  speaking  marble  of  Phidias.  In  like 
manner,  trees  were  w'orshipped  as  receptacles  of  deity.  Pansa- 
nias  bears  testimony  to  the  practice  of  litholatry  as  a  very  an¬ 
cient  one  among  the  Greeks.  The  old  Homan  custom  of  swear- 
ing  per  lapidem^  of  w  hich  the  Bocca  della  Verita  at  Home,  and 
the  Lapis  Vituperii  at  Padua,  are  existing  memorials,  had  pro¬ 
bably  its  origin  in  the  same  superstition.  The  lingam  worship 
of  India  may  also  be  considered  as  related  to  the  same  exten¬ 
sively  prevalent  mode  of  idolatry.  At  Chunar,  near  Benares, 
there  is  a  plain  slab  of  black  marble,  wdiich  is  still  regarded  with 
extraordinary  reverence  as  a  palladium.  The  Hindoos  believe, 
that  on  this  stone,  the  patron  deity  of  Benares  is  seated  person¬ 
ally,  tlioiigh  invisibly,  for  nine  hours  of  the  day ;  removing, 
(luring  the  other  three,  to  Benares.  Opposite  to  it,  a  rudely 
carve(l  rose  within  a  triangle,  connects  the  superstition  with  the 
worship  of  Vishnoo, — the  most  ancient  in  India,  and  the  only 
one  apparently  related  to  astronomical  phenomena.  Inscribed 
talisnianic  stones  are  also  objects  of  superstition  among  the  Per¬ 
sians,  the  Uzbeks,  and  the  other  Toorkish  tribes.  A  mysterious 
*  stone  of  power,*  called  by  the  Persians  Sungyeddah^  and  by 
the  Turks,  geddahdaush,  is  stated  to  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Moguls  and  Uzbeks,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  the  gift  of  the  patriarch  Noah  to  their  ancestor  Yafet,  which 
had  the  virtue  of  procuring  the  blessing  of  rain*.  The  Javan¬ 
ese  superstition,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mohammedism, 
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three  centuries  ago,  was  Brahmlnlcal,  or  at  least  Indian-^  and 
the  monuments  of  the  ancient  paganism  remain  in  the  interior  of 
the  Island,  In  a  number  of  massive  ruins  of  temples.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  this  Batu-tulia^  which,  we  are  told,  gives  its  name 
to  the  neighbourhood,  may  be  of  still  more  remote  antiquity 
than  the  era  of  the  Hindoo  conquest  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Sanscrit  character? 

At  all  events,  the  worshin  of  blocks  and  stones  by  rude  Ma* 
lays  and  shrewd  Chinese,  nas  nothing  in  it  astonishing  or  un¬ 
common.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  prevalent  modes  of 
idolatrous  worship.  The  ‘  Image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,' 
and  which  all  Ephesian  Asia  worshipped,  is  suppos^  to 
have  been  nothing  better  than  a  meteoric  stone.  Nor  is  the 
absurdity  of  idolatry  at  all  aggravated  by  the  shapeless  nature 
of  the  sensible  symbol.  The  idol  is  supposed  not  to  he  the 
god,  but  to  be  inhabited  by  it ;  a  notion  as  easily  combined  with 
a  triangular  or  quadrangular  block,  a  tree,  the  sacred  fire,  a 
golden  calf,  a  living  steer,  or  serpent,  or  crocodile,  as  with  the 
most  perfect  representation  of  the  human  form  divine ;  which 
still  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as 
an  actual  representation  of  deity,  but  as  a  mere  symbol.  Hence, 
the  most  potent  and  wonder-working  idols  have  always  been 
the  least  indebted  to  their  personal  attractions  for  any  portion 
of  the  homage  paid  to  them,  from  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  to  the 
Lady  of  Loreto.  'I'he  hideous  enigma  of  Juggernaut  is  the 
most  universally  worshipped  idol  of  India.  The  ugliest  wooden 
Madonnas  and  the  wretched  daubs  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  are 
the  most  sacred  idols  of  Italy,  The  same  principle  is  at  work 
every  where,  so  far  as  idolatry  prevails ;  and  the  frank  old  Chi¬ 
nese  spoke  a  truth  of  all  but  universal  application,  w  hen  he  said, 

‘  Oh,  we  worship  any  thing.’  The  Kajpoot  sepoys  pay  adora¬ 
tion  to  a  cannon;  the  African  worships  and  trusts  in  his  grcc- 
grec  or  fetish  ;  the  (ireek  bows  down  before  the  canvas  daubed 
w  ith  the  grim  physiognomy  of  a  saint;  the  Uomanist  worships 
a  wafer,  and  his  talisman  is  a  relic  or  a  crucifix.  Pantheism 
and  Polytheism  alike,  under  their  various  modifications,  adrou 
of  the  worship  of  ‘  any  thing.*  As  to  the  French  Emperor,  we 
think  the  Chinese  was  as  well  employed  in  burning  incense  be¬ 
fore  his  picture,  as  the  European  is  in  burning  candles  before 
the  shrine  of  many  a  saint  of  the  Calendar, — St.  Januarius,  St. 
(•corge,  or  the  execrable  St.  Dominick.  Protestants  are  too 
apt  to  think  of  idolatry  with  contempt,  as  a  pure  absurdity,  and 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  absurdity  by  its  apparent  object,  ot 
rather  medium.  It  is  not  so  insanely  absurd  as  atheism;  but  it 
is  more  seductive ;  it  is  the  natural  resource  of  the  mind  whose 
only  faith  is  imagination,  and  whose  only  religion  is  a  compro- 
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I  nise  between  sensuality  and  fear.  Its  tenacious  hold  upon  hu* 

I  man  beings,  proves  that  it  is  a  deeply  rooted  constitutional  disease 

,  of  our  corrupt  nature. 

Two  chapters  of  the  present  Journal  are  devoted  to  Java, 
and  are  full  of  highly  interesting  information.  The  Deputation 
proceeded  from  Batavia  to  Samarang,  which  lies  nearly  dOO 
miles  east.  Most  of  the  way  led  over  a  well-constructed  road, 

I  passing  several  considerable  towns:  among  others,  Cheanjor, 

I  ihe  residence  of  a  Javanese  sultan,  to  whom  they  were  present¬ 
ed.  From  Samarang,  they  proceeded  to  Solo,  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  s.  E.,  the  residence  and  nominal  capital  of  the  personage 
who  bears  the  very  equivocal  title  of  Emperor, — like  him  of 
Delhi,  yclept  the  Great  Mogul.  Out  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  which  this  city  is  said  to  contain,  there  are  not  above 
/KX)  Europeans,  nearly  all  Dutch,  who  have  a  large  fort  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  English  strangers  were  introduced  to 
the  ICmperor,  who  lives  in  truly  oriental  state ;  but  his  empire 
is  little  more  than  honorary.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
character  of  the  English  is  cherished  in  Java  with  the  highest 
respect,  by  people  of  every  description. 

*  Sir  Stainhird  Rathes  has  left  a  name  and  a  memorial  in  Java,  which 
can  never  perish,  but  must  remain  a  pattern  or  a  reproach  to  all  that 
follow  him  in  the  government,  as  they  shall  laudably  imitate  or  un- 
wiiicly  depart  from  the  principles  on  which  he  acted  in  Java.* 

Singapore,  Macao,  Canton,  Malacca,  were  successively  visit¬ 
ed, — but  we  must  pass  hastily  over  this  part  of  the  Journal, 
though  replete  with  entertaining  detail.  At  INIacao,  where 
Cainocus  wrote  great  part  of  his  Lusiacl,  the  Portuguese  still 
maintain  a  relic  of  their  empire  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  prodigious 
population,  comprising  10,00()  Chinese  and  5CHK)  Luro|K*ans, 
chiefly  Portuguese,  are  crowded  within  the  city.  In  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  quarter,  there  are  thirteen  Homan  Catholic  churches 
and  one  English  chapel.  Macao  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  who  has  under  him  nearly  a  hundred  officiating  priests. 
In  the  schools,  containing  about  a  hundred  of  each  sex,  twenty- 
I  four  boys  were  being  educated  for  missionaries  in  China,  some  of 
tl)cm  natives  of  that  country.  •  It  is  remarkable,*  observes  the 
^Vritcr  of  the  Journal,  ‘  that  the  Portuguese  should  still  main- 
‘  tain  their  ground  at  Pekin,  and  be  able  to  supply  vacancies 
‘  from  hence,  while  Christians  of  every  other  nation  are  ex- 
‘  eluded.’  This  is  not  Quite  correct.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Portu¬ 
gese  fathers  are  found  very  useful,  and  almost  indispensable, 
i  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  astronomical  and  mathema- 
I  tical  college  at  Pekin,  as  upon  them  it  devolves  to  compile  the 

I  Imperial  Almanack.  What  with  the  bitter  rivalries,  however, 

j  between  the  Jesuit  and  the  Francbcan  Missionaries,  and  the 
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intrigues  of  the  Russians,  who  have  also  a  mission  at  Pekin,  and  a 
school  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Chinese  Emperor, 

— tlie  situation  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastics  is  at  once  unen¬ 
viable  and  precarious.  For  their  partial  success  in  China  and 
Southern  India,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  been  in. 
debted  chiefly  to  the  fatal  stratagem  of  accommodating  Christi¬ 
anity  to  the  prejudices  and  taste  of  their  neophytes,  and  to  the 
striking  similarity  between  some  of  the  institutions  and  cere* 
monies  of  Asiatic  paganism  and  those  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Might  not  the  antic  rites  described  in  the  following  passage, 
|>ass  for  a  burlesc^uc  imitation  of  the  adoration  of  the  host? 

‘  At  a  famous  Chinese  pagoda,  (at  Macao,)  situated  among  granite 
nK'ks  on  the  sea-sliore,  and  consisting  of  various  attached  temples,  aith 
places  for  otferings,  all  in  the  gaudiest  style  of  nationally  fantastic  ar- 
chitt'cturc,  \vc  met  a  mandarin  of  high  rank  coming  to  worship, 
with  n  large  tniin  of  attendants.  We  were  not  allowed  to  follow  him 
into  the  shrine,  whither  he  went  to  prostrate  his  magnificence  before  t 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  lame,  dead  stock,  which  a  man  who  durst  not  have 
looked  him  in  the  face,  had  they  met  bv  the  wTiy,  may  have  carved 
out  of  a  piece  of  w(hh1,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  work,  gathered 
up  the  chips,  and  made  a  fire  with  them  to  boil  his  paddy-pot !  But 
we  had  an  opjxirtunity  of  witnessing  the  antic  rites  exliibited  by 
another  in'r^mage  of  no  mean  rank,  at  the  same  temple.  Immediately 
u|M>n  his  arrival,  he  put  a  white  robe  over  all  his  other  clothiM. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  a  man  bnmght  a  large  \vooden  tray,  on  which 
were  laid  two  ribs  of  fat  |)ork,  a  boiled  fowl,  and  a  baked  fish.  These 
were  plactnl  upon  an  altar-table  before  the  idol,  together  with  a  tea- 
]>ot  and  five  jxircelain  cups.  The  w’orshipper  first  poured  "water  out  of 
the  j>ot  into  each  of  the  cups.  He  then  produced  a  bundle  of  inct'nse- 
sticks,  rolled  in  sacred  ]>apiTs,  which  having  reverentially  lighted,  he 
fixed  thejn  one  bv  one — there  might  be  thirty  in  all — before  the  idol, 
on  either  hand  of  it,  and  in  various  niches  laith  within  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building ;  at  each  act  making  certain  grotesque,  but  gra^ 
gesticulations,  as  though  an  invisible  divinity  dwelt  in  every  hole  and 
cn*vicc  where  he  could  stick  a  splinter  of  sandal-wo<Kl.  After  thii 
])re|)a ration,  he  w’ent  and  kneeletl  down  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  the 
provisions  hud  In'cn  de|MMited.  A  servant  on  each  side  of  him  did  the 
same ;  and  all  three  reinnitetlly  bowed  their  bodies  till  they  touched 
the  ground  with  their  foreheads.  This  part  of  the  service  was  accom- 
fiunied  by  thret*  loud  strokes  upon  a  bell  without,  and  as  many  upon  • 
gTt*ut  drum  within,  by  a  Iwy  in  attendance.  Some  sacred  scrolls  of 
jmja'r,  which  had  lieen  carefully  cminted,  and  put  into  a  kind  of  fire¬ 
place*  on  the  outside  of  the  temple,  w’crc  now  set  in  flames,  by  a  scroll 
of  the  same  hallowe<l  character,  which  was  lighted  at  one  of  the  incense- 
sticks.  Finally,  a  imrcel  of  small  crackers  was  oj)ene<l,  and  the  train 
of  them  suspendetl  before  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  One  of  these,  being  ignited,  communicated  with  the  next  to  it, 
and  on  went  the  blaz4*,  the  fume,  and  the  explosion,  till  the  whole  bad 
been  dissi|iuted,  and  left  nothing  but  the  smell  behind.  Here  ended 
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thf  ceremony.  The  water  ^vns  poured  back  from  the  little  cops  into 
Uic  tea-jH»t ;  the  tray  and  its  savoury  contents  were  carried  away 
again.  We  were  informed  that  the  spirit  of  the  had  regaled  itself 
tin  the  spirit  of  the  food ;  and  the  latter,  not  bein^  a  whit  the  worse 
fur  wear,  was  taken  home  by  the  devout  owner  for  his  omti  use.  This 
is  genuine  Chinese  thrift.  All  the  while,  a  company  of  gamblers  were 
seatid  on  the  door,  within  the  same  sanctuary,  plac  ing  at  cards  with 
quite  iis  much  devotion  as  the  idolater  and  his  menials  were  playing  at 
religion.  Iletter  employed  than  either  imrty,  were  a  few  lads  in  the 
j(iy  of  youth,  romping  and  racketting  at  tneir  own  more  commendable, 
and  luit  less  intellectual  pastimes  ;  though  our  presence  somewhat  in- 
terrupUHl  the  indulgence  of  their  mirth,  that  they  mi^ht  amuse  their 
curiosity  with  looking  at  the  strangers,  and  wondering — if  even  a 
Chinese  child  can  wonder,  liorn  and  bred  up  as  they  arc  in  dogged. in- 
dilference  to  every  thine  not  Chinese — wondering,  we  say,  what  two 
outlandish  fellows  could  be  doing  there,  who  were  neither  gambling, 
nor  worshipping,  nor  playing  like  themselves.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  241 — 243. 

There  are  Christian  tem])les,  churches  dedicated  to  Christian 
saints,  in  which  scenes  are  continually  exhibited  that  might  be 
fairly  paralleled  with  this.  Mutato  nomine,  the  mummery,  the 
antics,  the  superstition,  with  the  accompaniments,  might  all  pass 
for  the  familiar  spectacle  witnessed  in  the  chujKds  of  Spain  or 
Italy. 

Impervious  as  the  whole  region  of  Eastern  Asia  has  hitherto 
seemed  to  be,  to  the  light  of  pure  Christianity,  *  the  false  pro- 
'  pliet  has  kindreds,  and  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  tlirough- 

*  out  the  East,  the  w'illing  and  resolute  dupes  of  his  imposture.* 

Mt  is  surprising  what  multitudes  of  devotees  make  the  pil{p‘image 
to  Mecca  from  the  remotest  regions  beyond  the  Ganges.  Not  lest 
than  eight  hundred  of  these  are  said  to  pass  annually  by  Sin^porc,  in 
Arabian  vessels.  They  are  represented  to  be  proud,  8U|)ercili6u8,  and 
infatuated  beyond  measure  with  the  notion  of  personal  merit  in  under¬ 
taking  this  achievement,  and  of  acquired  sanctity  when  they  have  per¬ 
formed  it.*  Vol.  II.  p.  209. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  to  what  nations  these 
pilgrims  respectively  belong.  Tribes  of  Arabian  origin  have 
ilittused  themselves  very  extensively  over  the  remotest  East; 
hut  it  may  deserve  remark,  that  Mecca  was  a  holy  place  ages 
prior  to  the  era  of  Mohammed,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Allah  having  been  an  object  of  idolatry  in  the  earliest  times. 
Ihc  Author  of  the  Dahistan  declares  it  to  he  the  image 

Chivun  or  Remphan,  (that  is,  Saturn,)  whose  *  star  *  and  *  ta- 

*  bcrnaclc  '  the  Israelites  carried  about  with  them  in  the  wilder- 

;  and  Lieut.  Wilford  was  told  by  his  pundits,  that  it  is 
the  emblem  of  Mahadeva.  Maha-Cali,  the  lord  of  Time,  to 
J'liom  they  probably  meant  to  refer,  was  formerly  worsliipped 
tn  the  city  of  Oojein,  and  his  worship  appears  to  have  been 
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widely  diffused.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  Mecca  may  retain  t 
traditional  sanctity  among  some  pagan  tribes  who  have  not  em¬ 
braced  the  creed  of  the  Prophet ;  and  that  all  who  go  on  thb 
long  pilgrimage  from  the  Ultra-Gangetic  regions,  may  not  be 
true  Moslem.  The  point  is,  at  all  events,  worth  being  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Koran  has  never  been  able  to 
make  much  way  against  the  Vedas  and  the  Shasters,  except  bj 
the  aid  of  the  sword. 

George  Town,  the  capital  of  the  Penang  islands,  struck  our 
Travellers  as  having  an  air  of  superiority, — ‘  an  English  cha. 

*  racier,'  which  they  had  not  before  seen  in  the  East:  man; 
of  the  buildings  are  in  a  good  style.  *  Malays  and  Chinese,  as 

*  usual  in  this  part  of  India,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  populatioo; 

*  the  former  the  drudges,  the  latter,  the  mechanics,  tradesmen, 

*  and  farmers  of  the  settlement.*  There  must  also,  we  presume, 
be  some  Siamese  among  them,  as  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  Siamese  temple  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  near  it  a 
cemetery.  Not  far  off' from  this  sequestered  spot,  is  a  Homan 
Catholic  college,  where  a  number  of  Chinese  youths  are  trained 
up  for  Missionaries  to  their  native  country.  They  were  found 
all  reading  Latin.  Five  miles  from  George  Town,  there  is  ‘one 
‘  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  world,*  the  entire  height 
being  not  less  than  5()0  feet,  and  forming  an  angle  of  80®  with 
the  horizon.  We  should  have  liked  a  drawing  of  it.  Eight 
miles  south  of  George  Town,  grows  what  the  Travellers  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  most  beautiful  object  of 
the  kind  they  had  yet  seen,  notwithstanding  the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  Polynesia.  This  is  ‘  the  Se- 

*  tomian  or  great  tree,  as  it  is  worthily  styled,  which  attracts  the 
‘  curiosity  of  all  strangers,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  natives.* 

'  This  panigoii  stands  on  a  steep  declivity,  facing  the  east.  Fire 
feet  fn»m  the  gnmnd,  the  bole  measures  ten  yards  in  circumference; 
and  thcnct',  gracefully  tapi'ring,  ascends  to  tfie  height  of  nearly 
fot»t  lK*fi»re  it  S(Uids  forth  branches.  Beyond  that  |M)int,  several  laq^e 
ones  diverge  in  ^Tirious  directions,  and  form  a  head  to  the  further 
height  of  forty  ft'ot,  not  very  hnxid,  but  towering,  under  a  diadem  d 
venhire,  far  above  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the  forest.  The  stem  ■ 
perfectly  straight,  and  as  shapely  as  the  shaft  of  a  Corinthian  column. 
From  the  Isirk,  when  punctured,  exudes  a  white  gum  which  dries  to 
the  consistency  of  Indian  rubber.'  Vol.  II.  p.  283. 

The  ata  of  the  I’ncific  Isles  was  also  found  growing  in  P*- 
nang,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  first  seeds  were  wafted  on  tl^ 
wings  of  the  winds,  to  the  soil  of  the  Coral  islands.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  plant,  which  here  runs  wild,  was  now  in  full  flower,  bearing 
a  delicate  pink  blossom, — a  little  globe,  three-fourths  of  an  uicb 
in  diameter.  We  cannot  suppress  the  following  account  of  two 
remarkable  specimens  of  Insect  Architecture,  worthy  of  being 
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recorded  in  tliat  most  entertaining  section  of  *  the  Library  of 
‘  Entertaining  Knowledge.’ 

*  There  is  an  insect  in  the  mountains  here,  a  species  of  gryllus 
(cricket),  which  makes  a  loud  noise  with  its  winp,  at  certain  seasons, 
pruhably  to  attract  its  mate.  Not  content  wnth  the  simple  sound 
which  (t  can  produce  by  a  natural  action,  it  is  said  to  resort  to  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  acoustic  contrivance  to  increase  it;  but  we  shall 
merely  describe  its  nest,  leaving  its  musical  capabilities  to  better  jndgea. 
In  the  sides  of  a  hole  which  it  forms  in  the  earth,  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  its  body,  it  hollows  out  seven  small  tunnels,  whidi  diverging  from 
that  common  centre,  and  penetrating  towards  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
at  length  open  above  in  a  circle  of  a  palm’s  breadth  in  diameter.  These 
cylindrical  apertures  being  made  quite  smooth  within,  expand  towards 
toe  top,  where  each  may  be  half  an  inch  wide,  like  so  many  minute 
spcaking-truni|K'ts.  The  insect  then  taking  its  stand  in  the  central 
canty  which  communicates  with  these,  and  tnerc  exercising  its  fairy 
minstrelsy,  the  sound  passes  through  every  tube ;  and  whatever  be  the 
use  of  this  peculiar  structure,  the  tiny  musician  within  makes  hill-side 
and  thicket  to  ring  wdth  the  chirruping  din  that  he  emits  from  it. 

*  On  the  same  mountains  is  found  a  species  of  tarantula,  a  monstrous 
spider,  which  forms  a  den  for  itself  in  the  ground,  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  excet'diiigly  smooth  within,  and  well-shaped ;  but  what  most 
deMTves  afhninition,  is  a  trap-door  over  the  entrance,  which  it  perfectly 
covers.  This  ingenious  appendage,  composed  of  different  vegetable 
materials,  matU^  together  like  felt,  is  so  nung  at  the  upper  part,  as 
to  allow  of  being  rai^  up  w’hen  the  animal  goes  in  or  out,  after  which 
it  immediately  falls  down  i^in  into  its  place.  The  edges  are  cu¬ 
riously  fringed  with  a  kina  of  net-work,  either  for  ornament — the 
whole  nest  displaying  exquisite  skill  and  lieauty  of  contrivance — or  to 
conceal  the  access,  and  render  it  less  liable  to  be  discovered.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  286,  7. 

From  Singapore,  the  Deputation  proceeded  to  visit  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Missions  in  India.  They  first  sailed  to  Calcutta ;  thence 
ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Allahabad;  and  after  a  second 
residence  of  two  months  at  Calcutta,  embarked  for  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  Coast.  They  landed  (Jan.  5,  1827,)  at  Vizagapatam; 
thence  proceeded  to  Madras,  Arcot,  Bellarv,  Belgaum,  Goa, 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  Oatakamund  on  the  Nilgherry  mountains, 
and  finally  Cape  Comorin,  the  land’s-end  of  India.  They  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Madras,  and  on  October  13,  embarked  for 
the  Mauritius.  The  notes  of  the  Indian  tour  are  more  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  than  any  other  part  of  the  narrative; 
a  circumstance  which  the  recent  publication  of  Bishop  Ileber’s 
most  interesting  Journal  leaves  us  less  room  to  regret.  But  an 
epitome  is  given  of  two  distinct  Reports  of  the  Missionary  in¬ 
telligence  collected,  and  the  observations  suggested,  during 
these  tours  in  Northern  and  Southern  India,  which  will  be  found 
to  comprise  some  valuable  information.  Upon  the  subject  of 
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our  Indian  Missions,  however,  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  to 
enter,  so  near  the  close  of  an  extended  article :  it  is  our  inters 
tion  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  at  large. 

The  Mauritius, ^assuredly  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
Aelds  for  Missionary  labour  under  the  sun, — claims  a  passbg 
notice.  This  is,  at  present,  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the 
West  India  colonies;  and  bitterly  do  their  merchants  and  ad¬ 
vocates  complain,  that  the  sugars  of  this  French  island,  (for 
such,  we  arc  told,  it  is  still  in  interest  and  affection,  and  indeed 
almost  all  the  planters  arc  French,)  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
over-stocked  London  market ;  thereby  producing  that  excess  of 
supply  beyond  consumption  which  has  been  one  immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  alarming  failures.  There  are  other  grounds 
for  regretting  that  this  slave  colony  should  have  been  added  to 
our  possessions,  if  the  present  nefarious  system  is  to  continue. 
Not  only  slavery,  but  the  slave-trade  here  maintains  itself; 

‘  no  preventive  service  *,  as  it  is  well  remarked,  ‘  being  sufficient 

*  to  suppress  the  contraband  of  blood  in  a  slave-colony  so  dis- 

*  tant  from  the  mother  country,  any  more  than  of  foreign  spirits 
‘  nearer  home.* 

'  Shivery  exists  in  this  island  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  miserable 
victims  are  met  in  droves,  or  singlv,  every  where,  iierforming  all  kinds 
of  base,  penal,  and  bnite  labour.  In  Port  Louis,  tne  domestic  servanti 
arc  almost  entirely  bondmen  and  bond-w’omen.  Government  posseseei 
much  of  this  questionable  kind  of  property,  and  not  only  employi 
slaves  ujKin  its  ow'n  necessary  w'orks,  hut  lets  out  individuals  for  hire 
to  private  persons  bavins  temporary  occasion  for  them  ;  a  practice  com¬ 
mon  also  with  other  holders  of  human  live-stock.  In  the  streets,  they 
are  seen  dragging  carts  and  drays,  like  Ix^asts  of  burthen.  But  it  is  on 
the  sugar-plantations  that  these  helots  sw'urm,  and  blacken  the  face  of 
the  country.*  Vol.  II.  p.  41Kk 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  to  find  our  West  India  planters  com- 

fdaining  of  the  effects  of  competition  arising,  not  from  free 
abour,  but  from. slave-labour  in  another  colony.  They  seem 
more  jealous  now  of  the  Mauritius,  than  of  llayti.  And 
equally  extraordinary  is  the  zeal  which  the  West  India  party  at 
present  evince  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  as  one  ef¬ 
fectual  source  of  relief  to  themselves.  Hitherto,  a  writer  in  the 
Ciuarterly  Ueview  tells  us,  ‘  after  all  the  concessions,  sacrifices, 
‘  and  exertions  we  have  made  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  instead 
•  of  annihilating  this  odious  trade,  our  labours  have  hardly  had 
‘  any  other  eft'ect  than  to  augment  the  prosperity  of  the  settle* 
*  ments  of  Spain  and  Portugal.^  We  have,  it  is  affirmed,  ‘ef- 
*  fected  no  diminution  of  the  trade.*  This  we  do  not  believe; 
but  we  fully  concur  with  the  Writer  in  the  necessity  of  some 
more  decisive  and  uiKquivocal  measures  to  put  down  the  trade, 
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although  the  only  effectual  way  of  completely  destroying  it,  is  by 
annihilating  the  market, — in  other  words,  by  abolishing  slavery. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1828,  the  Deputation  sailed  from  the 
Mauritius  for  Madagascar ;  and  here  their  Journal  ends.  Mr. 
Tyerman  and  Mr.  Bennet  left  the  coast  of  Madagascar  for  the 
capital  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was 
nearly  300  miles ;  a  very  toilsome  and  even  perilous  journey 
through  forests  and  jungles,  and  frequently  up  or  down  the 
most  steep  and  horrible  declivities,  with  nothing  that  could  be 
called  a  road.  Accustomed  as  our  Travellers  had  been  to  all 
kinds  of  locomotion  and  every  variety  of  climate,  they  found 
the  didicultics  of  this  journey  to  surpass  any  thing  they  had 
ever  encountered  before,  and  Mr.  Tyerman  especiJly  became 
dispirited.  When  they  were  within  two  stages  of  the  capital, 
the  unpleasing  intelligence  reached  them,  that  Radama,  the 
king  of  Madagascar,  at  whose  invitation  they  had  advanced 
thus  fur  into  the  interior,  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illness,  and  that  in  case  of  his  decease,  sanguinary  com- 
motions  might  be  expected.  This  communication  made  a  sad 
impression  upon  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Tyerman  in  bis  wearied  and 
morbid  frame  of  body  and  mind,  lie  never  smiled  aflerwards. 
With  difliculty  could  he  be  persuaded  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
returning  at  once  to  the  coast ;  a  step  of  obvious  imprudence 
and  doubtful  practicability.  They  reached  Tananarive,  how¬ 
ever,  in  safety  and  in  apparent  health ;  but  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Tyerman,  whose  constitutional  vigour 
seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  was  seized  with  apoplexy. 
Within  the  same  brief  interval,  Radama  also  died.  The  exact 
day  was  not  at  first  made  known,  as  the  fact  itself  was  kept 
secret  till  the  struggle  between  the  claimants  within  the  palace 
for  the  succession  to  the  throne  had  been  decided  by  the  spear 
and  the  axe.  At  length,  obscure  tidings  of  what  had  occurred, 
spread  consternation  and  alarm  throughout  the  city.  Guards 
of  soldiers  were  placed  round  all  the  houses  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries  ;  but  they  were  speedily  relieved  from  immediate  appre¬ 
hension,  by  a  gracious  communication  from  the  new  queen  to 
the  following  effect : 

'  **  You  Missionaries,  and  all  you  white  people,  do  not  be  afraid, 
^ough  you  have  heard  that  four  of  the  princi|)al  chiefs  were  speared 
in  the  palace  this  morning.  It  is  true,  that  they  were  put  to  death; 
hut  it  was  only  because  tiiey  opposetl  my  being  queen ;  that  was  all. 
Do  not  you  fear ;  for  thus  saith  Ranavsuona  Manjaka,  I  will  protect 
ymi,  I  will  cherish  you ;  and  whatever  Radama  did  for  you,  I  will  do, 
wd  still  more.  So  do  not  be  afraid.” ' 

btill,  the  situation  of  the  Missionaries  and  the  surviving 
member  of  the  Deputation,  was  one  of  8U8|)ense  not  unmingleu 
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with  just  alarm.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leare  the  city ;  and  to 
Mr.  Bennet**  iirj^ent  applications  to  lx?  allowed  to  return,  the 
answer  was : 

*  **  Tlius  saith  IhiimviiKina  Maiijaka ;  you  did  well  to  ask  me  when 
you  might  leave  this  country  ; — I  am  mistress  of  the  day  when  you 
may  leave  Tanaimriv4>,  and  when  the  dav  is  come,  I  will  inform  you 
ofiV'* 

The  Rannce  was  as  good  as  her  word.  As  soon  as  she  could 
spare  a  suflicient  number  of  troops  to  guard  our  countryman  to 
the  coast,  in  whose  safety  she  considered  her  honour  as  impli¬ 
cated,  Mr.  Bennet  received  the  information  that  he  might  de¬ 
part.  This  was  on  the  morning  after  the  funeral  of  lladama; 
a  ceremony  exceeding  in  barbaric  magnificence  any  thing  in 
the  annals  of  modern  Instory,  and  which  carries  the  imagination 
back  to  the  days  of  Alyattes  and  Porsenna.  Mr.  H.  was  for¬ 
tunate,  we  think,  in  being  detained  long  enough  to  witness  it, 
and  still  more  fortunate  in  getting  away  so  soon.  We  msi 
make  room  for  the  description  of  this  pompous  ‘  ado  in  earthing 
‘  up  a  carcase  *. 

'  The  fiivourite  palace  of  Radaina,  in  wdiich  he  died,  and  where  the 
body  then  lay,  is  a  square  building,  (»f  two  floors,  unth  two  handsome 
verandahs  ninning  round  it.  It  is  called  the  Silver  Palace,  on  account 
of  its  la'ing  <»rnamcntc<l,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  by  a  proftision  of 
large,  flat-hmUnl  silver  nails,  and  plates  of  the  same  metal.  The  roof 
of  this  palace,  (as  indiHNl  of  all  the  princiiial  houseni,)  a  very  high 
pitchetl  HMjf,  is  So  high  that  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  ridge,  ii 
as  great  a  distance  as  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  wall  sup- 
pttrting  the  rtjof.  We  femnd  it  covered  from  the  roof  to  the  grouM 
w'ith  hiuigings  of  rich  satins,  velvets,  silks,  their  native  costly  silk 
lumbas,  &c. ;  and  all  the  vast  roof  w'us  covered  with  the  flnest  English 
scarlet  broad  cloth. 

*  In  front  4»f  this  palace  had  lKH.*n  erected  a  most  splendid  pavilion, 
surrounded  by  highly  dtHrorated  pillars,  w’hich  were  wrapj)^  round 
with  various  coloureil  silks,  satins,  ^c.  The  pavilion  was  ten  feet 
squart%  niiseil  on  pillars,  also  richly  ornamented.  A  platform  of  wood 
was  thrown  over  upon  the  pillars  ;  and  above  this  platform  hung,  sun- 
portinl  hv  one  tninsverse  |Kue,  an  immense  canopy,  or  pall,  of  the  rioH 
cst  pdd  brocade,  with  stripes  of  blue  satin  and  scarlet  cloth ;  the  whole 
bordrriHl  with  a  bniud  gold  lace,  and  finished  wdth  a  deep  gold  frin^ 
All  the  arrangements  were  in  good  taste,  and  formed  together  a  most 
brilliant  8|iectacle.* 


From  this  palace,  the  corpse,  previously  to  its  entombment, 
was  conveyed  to  ‘  the  more  sacred  White  Palace,*  there  to  be 
stripired  of  its  old  garments,  and  clothed  with  new,  and  also  to 
be  placed  in  a  huge  coffin  of  the  most  valuable  wood.  Thence 
it  was  carried  back  in  solemn  procession.  All  the  paths  were 
coYcretl  with  blue  or  white  native  cloth. 
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I  On  again  reaching  the  Silver  Palace,  the  coffin  was  not  taken  in, 
but  was  raised  mxm  the  ivooden  platform  over  the  pavilion,  over  which 
the  splendid  pall  or  canopy  of  gold  >va8  dra^\Ti,  which  concealed  it  en- 
lifflv  from  view.  In  this  pavilion,  under  the  platform,  f which  was 
niJd  about  seven  feet,)  upon  mats  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  rojral 
females  stnUed  or  threw  themselves,  in  seeming  agonies  of  woe,  which 
continued  through  the  day  ;  and  at  sunset,  when  the  entombment  was 
taking  place,  their  hunentutions  were  distressing  in  the  extreme.  All 
tbe  day,  great  multitudes  had  been  employed  in  preparing  the  tomb, 
which  was  in  the  court,  and  not  far  from  the  pavilion.  This  tomb,  at 
which  tens  of  thousands  had  been  incessantly  working  ever  since  the 
announcement  of  the  king's  death,  either  in  fetching  earth,  or  granite 
stones,  <ir  timber,  or  else  in  cutting  or  fitting  the  stones,  timber,  &c. 
—consisted  of  a  huge  mound  of  a  square  figure,  built  up  of  clods  and 
earth,  surrounded  or  faced  with  masses  of  mnite,  brought,  and  cut, 
and  built  up  by  the  people.  The  height  ot  this  mound  was  upwards 
uf  twenty  feet ;  about  sixty  feet  square  at  the  base,  gradually  de- 
encasing  as  it  rose,  until  at  the  top  it  was  about  twenty  feet  square. 
The  actual  tomb,  or  place  to  receive  the  coffin  and  the  treasures  des¬ 
tined  to  accompany  tbe  corpse,  wus  a  square  well  or  rtreess,  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  mound  or  pyramid,  about  ten  feet  cube,  built  of 
graniu*,  and  aftcrw'ards  being  lined,  doored,  and  ceiled  with  their  most 
\iduable  timliers. 

*  At  the  foot  of  this  mound  had  been  standing  most  of  tbe  day,  the 
large  and  massy  silver  coffin,  destined  to  receive  the  royal  corpse. 
This  coffin  was  about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
the  same  in  width  :  it  was  formed  of  silver  plates,  strongly  rivetted 
Uigether  with  nails  of  the  same  metal,  all  made  from  Spanish  dollars : 
twelve  thousand  dollars  were  employed  in  its  construction.  About  six 
in  the  evening,  this  coffin  was,  by  tne  multitude,  heaved  up  one  of  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mound  to  the  top,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  or  chamber. 
Imnieusc  quantities  of  treasures  of  various  kinds  were  deposited  in  or 
about  the  coffin,  belonging  to  his  late  Majesty,  consisting  especially  of 
such  things  as  during  his  life  he  most  priz^.  Ten  thousand  hard 
dollars  were  laid  in  the  silver  coffin,  for  him  to  lie  upon  ;  and  either 
inside,  or  chiefly  outside  of  the  coffin  were  placed  or  cast  all  his  rich 
habiliments,  especially  military :  there  were  eighty  suits  of  very  costly 
British  uniforms,  hats,  and  feathers  ;  a  golden  helmet,  gorgets,  epau¬ 
lettes,  sashes,  gold  spurs,  very  valuable  swords,  daggers,  spears,  (two 
nf  g<»ld,)  beautiful  pistols,  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  watches,  rings, 
brooches,  and  trinkets ;  his  whole  superb  side-board  of  silver  plate, 
ood  large  and  splendid  solid  gold  cup,  with  many  others  presented  to 
Him  by  the  King  of  England  ;  great  Quantities  of  costly  silks,  satins. 


*  We  were  fatigued  and  pained  by  the  sight  of  such  quantities  of 

Erecious  things  consigned  to  a  tomb.  As  ten  of  his  fine  favourite 
uUs  had  been  slaughtered  yesterday,  so  six  of  his  finest  horses  were 
’p^red  to  day,  and  lay  in  the  court-yard  near  the  tomb  ;  and  to-mor- 
six  more  arc  to  be  killed.  When  to  all  these  extravagant  expenses 
VC  added  the  20,000  oxen,  worth  here  five  Spanish  dollars  each, 
(which  have  been  given  to  the  people,  and  used  by  them  for  food 
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wilh  just  alarm.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  city ;  and  to 
Mr.  Rennet’s  urjijcnt  applications  to  he  allowed  to  return,  the 
answer  was : 

*  **  Thus  saith  Haimvulona  Maiijuka ;  you  did  well  to  io»k  me  when 
you  might  leave  tliis  country  ; — I  am  mistress  of  the  day  when  you 
inav  leave  Taiianarivo,  and  when  the  duv  is  come,  I  will  inform  tou 

-r  '4  »»  »  '  ' 

m  It. 

The  Rannee  was  as  good  as  her  word.  As  soon  as  she  could 
spare  a  sufticient  number  of  troops  to  guard  our  countryman  to 
the  coast,  in  whose  safety  she  considered  her  honour  as  impli¬ 
cated,  Mr.  Rennet  received  the  information  that  he  might  de¬ 
part.  This  w’as  on  tlie  morning  after  the  funeral  of  Uadama; 
a  ceremony  exceeding  in  barbaric  magnificence  any  thing  in 
the  annals  of  modern  history,  and  which  carries  the  imagination 
back  to  the  days  of  Alyattes  and  Porsenna.  Mr.  B.  was  for¬ 
tunate,  we  think,  in  being  detained  long  enough  to  witness  it, 
and  still  more  fortunate  in  getting  away  so  soon.  We  muti 
make  room  for  the  description  of  this  pompous  ‘  ado  in  earthing 
‘  up  a  carcase  *. 

*  The  favourite  palace  of  Radama,  in  which  he  died,  and  where  tbe 
IkhIj'  then  lay,  is  a  square  building,  of  tw’o  fl(K)rs,  wnth  tw’o  handsome 
verandahs  running  round  it.  It  is  called  the  Silver  Palace,  on  account 
of  its  lieing  <»rnamented,  from  the  ground  to  the  nnif,  by  a  profusion  of 
larg<\  flat-headtHl  silver  nails,  and  ]dates  of  the  same  metal.  The  mof 
of  this  palace,  (as  indeed  of  all  the  princiiml  houses,)  a  very  high 
pitchetl  nM)f,  is  So  high  that  from  the  top  of  the  w'all  to  the  ridge,  it 
as  great  a  distance  as  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  wall  sup¬ 
porting  the  n»of.  We  found  it  covered  from  the  roof  to  the  grouM 
W'ith  iuuigings  of  rich  satins,  velvets,  silks,  their  native  costly  silk 
lamlias,  &’c. ;  and  all  the  vast  roof  w'as  covered  with  the  finest  English 
scarlet  broad  cloth. 

*  In  front  of  this  palace  had  been  erected  a  most  splendid  pavilion, 
summnde4l  by  highly  dmmited  pillars,  w’hich  were  w’rapj)^  round 
with  various  coloureil  silks,  satins,  i^c.  The  pavilion  was  ten  feet 
squurt',  niiiMMl  on  pillars,  also  richly  ornamented.  A  platform  of  wood 
was  throw  n  over  upon  the  pillars  ;  and  above  this  platform  hung,  sup- 
porttnl  bv  one  tninsverse  |H)le,  an  immense  canopy,  or  pull,  of  the  rich¬ 
est  pdd  hnicade,  with  stripes  of  blue  satin  and  scarlet  cloth ;  the  wh^ 
bortteriHl  writh  n  bniud  gold  lace,  and  finished  writh  a  deep  gold  frin^ 
All  the  arrangements  were  in  good  taste,  and  formed  together  a  most 
brilliant  s|iectacle.* 


From  this  palace,  the  corpse,  previously  to  its  entombment, 
was  conveyed  to  ‘  the  more  sacred  White  Palace,’  there  to  be 
stripued  of  its  old  garments,  and  clothed  with  new,  and  also  to 
he  placed  in  a  huge  coffin  of  the  most  valuable  wood.  Thence 
it  was  carried  back  in  solemn  procession.  All  the  paths  were 
covered  with  blue  or  white  native  cloth. 
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I  On  again  reaching  the  Silver  Palace,  the  coffin  was  not  taken  in, 
but  was  raised  ujxm  the  n-ooden  platform  over  the  pavilion,  over  which 
the  splendid  pall  or  canopy  of  gold  >va8  drauTi,  which  concealed  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  view.  In  this  pavilion,  under  the  platform,  (which  was 
raiw^  about  seven  feet,)  upon  mats  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  ro^al 
females  seated  or  threw  themselves,  in  seeming  agonies  of  woe,  which 
cuntinued  through  the  day  ;  and  at  sunset,  when  the  entombment  was 
taking  place,  their  lamentations  were  distressing  in  the  extreme.  All 
the  day,  great  multitudes  had  been  employed  in  preparing  the  tomb, 
which  was  in  the  court,  and  not  far  from  the  pavilion.  This  tomb,  at 
which  tens  of  thousands  had  been  incessantly  working  ever  since  the 
announcement  of  the  king's  death,  either  in  fetching  earth,  or  granite 
itones,  or  timber,  or  else  in  cutting  or  fitting  the  stones,  timber,  &c. 
--consisted  of  a  huge  mound  of  a  square  figure,  built  up  of  clods  and 
earth,  surrounded  or  fuced  with  masses  of  |mnite,  brought,  and  cut, 
and  built  up  by  the  people.  The  height  ot  this  mound  was  upivards 
of  twenty  feet ;  alniut  sixty  feet  square  at  the  base,  gradually  de- 
cnnising'as  it  rose,  until  at  the  top  it  was  about  twenty  feet  square. 
The  actual  tomb,  or  place  to  receive  the  coffin  and  the  treasures  des¬ 
tined  to  accompany  the  corpse,  w'os  a  square  well  or  recess,  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  mound  or  pyramid,  al^ut  ten  feet  culie,  built  of 
granite,  and  afterwards  being  lined,  floored,  and  ceiled  with  their  most 
\*al liable  timliers. 

‘  At  the  foot  of  this  mound  had  been  standing  most  of  the  day,  the 
large  and  massy  silver  coffin,  destined  to  receive  the  royal  corpse. 
This  coffin  was  about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  halt  deep,  and 
the  same  in  width  :  it  was  formed  of  silver  plates,  strongly  rivetted 
together  with  nails  of  the  same  metal,  all  made  from  Spanish  dollars  : 
twelve  thousand  dollars  were  employed  in  its  construction.  About  six 
in  the  evening,  this  coffin  was,  by  the  multitude,  heaved  up  one  of  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mound  to  the  top,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  or  chamber. 
Immense  quantities  of  treasures  of  various  kinds  were  deposited  in  or 
about  the  coffin,  belonging  to  his  late  Majesty,  consisting  especially  of 
such  things  as  during  his  life  he  most  priz^.  Ten  thousand  hard 
dollars  w'cre  laid  in  the  silver  coffin,  for  him  to  lie  upon  ;  and  either 
inside,  or  chiefly  outside  of  the  coffin  were  placed  or  cast  all  his  rich 
habiliments,  especially  military :  there  were  eighty  suits  of  very  costly 
British  uniforms,  hats,  and  feathers ;  a  golden  helmet,  gorgets,  epau¬ 
lettes,  sashes,  gold  spurs,  very  valuable  swords,  daggers,  spears,  (two 
nf  gold,)  beautiful  pistols,  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  watches,  rings, 
brooches,  and  trinkets ;  his  whole  superb  side-board  of  silver  plate, 
and  large  and  splendid  solid  gold  cop,  with  many  others  presented  to 
Him  by  the  King  of  England  ;  great  Quantities  of  costly  silks,  satins. 
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*  We  were  fatigued  and  pained  by  the  sight  of  such  quantities  of 
precious  things  consigned  to  a  tomb.  As  ten  of  his  fine  favourite 
Hulls  had  been  slaughtered  yesterday,  so  six  of  his  finest  horses  were 
*pesred  to  day,  and  lay  in  tne  court-yard  near  the  tomb ;  and  to-mor- 
six  more  are  to  be  killed.  When  to  all  these  extravagant  expenses 
ve  added  the  20,0(X)  oxen,  worth  here  five  Spanish  dollars  each, 
(which  have  been  given  to  the  people,  and  tiseu  by  them  for  food 
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during  the  preparation  for,  and  at  the  funeral,)  the  Missionaries  (an. 
jectun*  that  the  expense  of  the  funeral  cannot  be  less  than  sixty 
liiousand  |>oundH  sterling.  All  agree,  that  though  these  people  vt 
singularly  extravagant  in  the  ex|)ense8  they  incur  at  their  funersli, 
yet,  there  never  was  a  royal  funeral  so  expensive  as  this,  for  no  sore, 
reign  in  this  eountry  ever  possessed  one-fifth  of  his  riches. 

*  The  silver  culfin  having  l)een  placed  in  the  tomb,  the  corpse  in  tbf 
wooden  one  was  conveyed  by  weeping  numbers  from  the  top  of  the 
platform  over  the  pavilion,  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  placed  be¬ 
side  the  chamlnT.  Here,  the  wooden  cotfin  was  broken  up,  and  the 
corpse  exposed  to  those  near.  At  this  time,  the  royal  female  moumen, 
who  had  been  all  day  uttering  their  moans  in  the  pavilion,  now  crawled 
up  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  to  take  a  last  view  ot  the  remains.  They 
were  most  of  them  obliged  to  be  fi»rced  away  ;  their  lamentations  were 
now  very  loud,  and  truly  distress  ing  to  hear.  The  expressions  used 
by  them  in  lamentation,  were  some  of  them  translated  for  us :  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  chiefly  the  substance : — Why  did  you  go  away  and  leave 
me  here  ?  Oh !  come  again,  and  fetch  me  to  you  !  ’*  The  body  was 
transferreil  from  the  cotfin  of  wood  to  that  of  silver.  Those  who  were 
cngagtHl  in  the  service  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  putrid  effluvia,  though 
many  were  constantly  employed  in  sprinkling  eau  de  Cologne.  When 
the  transfer  had  taken  place,  the  wooden  coffin  was  thrown  piecemeal 
into  the  tomb. 

'  During  the  whole  of  this  day,  while  the  chamber  in  the  tomb  was 
being  prepared,  the  king's  two  bands  of  music,  with  drams  and  fifea, 
&c.  were  in  the  ctmrt,  and  played  almost  unceasingly,  relieving  each 
other  by  turns.  The  tunes  were  such  as  Radama  most  delighted  in- 
many  of  the  ]HH!uliar  and  favourite  airs  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  with  waltz(%  marches,  ^c.  During  intervals,  cannon  and  mus¬ 
ketry  were  fired  outside  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  answered  by 
musketry  from  the  numerous  soldiers  inside  of  the  courts.  On  the 
whole,  while  this  funeral  of  Radama  was  the  most  extravagant,  it  wii 
the  most  splendid  and  onlerly  thing  that  could  be  conceived,  omongit 
such  an  uncivilized  people.'  Vol.  1 1,  pp.  555 — 560. 

It  has  been  a  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  the  re- 
niarknhle  tumulus  at  Mycenc  was  intended  for  a  sepulchre 
or  a  treasury ;  and  the  same  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
design  of  the  pyramids.  The  above  account  may  serve  to  shew 
that,  if  not  originally  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  trea¬ 
suries,  royal  sepulchres  have  often  l>een  the  actual  depositories 
of  immense  treasure ;  so  that  the  Arabs  and  other  plunderers 
liRve  not  been  guilty  of  violating  the  sanctuaries  of  the  mighty 
dead,  for  nothing.  Hut,  as  those  who  hide  can  find,  it 
may  be  that  the  treasure  thus  ostentatiously  deposited,  has  not 
always  been  meant  to  remain  untouched  in  case  of  exigency. 
Consecrateil  ground  is,  in  some  countries,  a  safer  place  than  a 
fortress,  and  dead  men  are  the  trustiest  bankers. 

Mr.  Hennet  returnetl  from  Madagascar  to  the  Mauritius, 
where  he  embarked  for  the  Cape.  After  spending  four  months 
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in  South  Africa,  visiting  most  of  the  Missionary  stations  in  that 
region,  lie  once  more  embarked  on  the  S6th  of  March,  1829, 
for  England,  and  reached  this  country  on  the  5th  of  June,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years  and  one  month.  That  one  of  the  two 
deputies  should  have  returned,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  could 
have  been  very  sanguinely  calculated  upon. 

Little  remains  for  us  to  add  with  respect  to  these  volumes, 
except  to  congratulate  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  they 
appear,  upon  their  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  competent 
an  Editor.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  taken  all  possible  pains  to 
conceal  his  own  labour  from  observation ;  but  every  now  and 
then,  his  pen  betrays  itself  by  finishing  touches  too  character¬ 
istic  to  be  mistaken.  In  fact,  his  materials  were  so  extensive, 
minute,  and  miscellaneous,  consisting  chiefly  of  rough  me¬ 
moranda,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recompose  the  whole: 
by  this  means  he  has  transformed  a  traveller*s  log-book  into 
a  delightful  and  fascinating  narrative,  and  produced  two  of 
the  most  entertaining  volumes,  apart  from  their  higher  interest 
as  a  Missionary  journal,  that  have  ever  come  under  our  cri¬ 
tical  notice.  The  work  should  have  been  brought  out,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  quarto,  to  range  with  the  first  editions  of 
similar  publications;  and  an  8vo  edition  might  then  have 
been  afforded  on  cheaper  terms.  We  regret  that  the  sale  of 
these  volumes  will  necessarily  be  restricted  in  some  degree  by 
their  price,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  embellishments.  These, 
however,  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  work :  they  con¬ 
sist  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Tyerman  and  Mr.  Bennet ;  eleven  views 
of  Polynesian  scenery  from  original  drawings ;  and  one  of  a  scene 
on  the  Ganges,  for  which  we  could  wish  that  a  less  familiar  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  substituted.  The  volumes  are  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  King,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Society. 


Art.  III.  1.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Em^ 
pire.  Bv  EdwTird  Gibbon,  Esq.  Printed  from  the  Edition  in 
Twelve  Volumes.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
By  William  Youngman.  Super-royal  Bvo.  pp.  xxx.  1304,  double 
col.  Price  1/.  4s,  Loudon,  1030. 

2.  The  IVorks  of  William  Robertson,  D.D.  F.R.S.  dtc.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh.  With  a  portrait  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldji. 
Super-royal  Bvo.  pp.  Iviii.  1184,  30,  double  ool.  Price  1/.  As. 
l^ondon,  1831. 

^"'IIESE  two  prodigious  volumes  claim  notice  as  typographi¬ 
cal  performances,  which  reflect  no  small  credit  upon  the 
stereoty^K;  press  of  Messrs.  Childs  of  Bungay.  W  e  cannot  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  the  phrase  multum  in  parvo,  but  we  have  here  ccr- 
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tainW  multa  in  tnagno ;  twelve  octavo  volumes  brought,  by 
means  of  a  large  page  anil  double  columns,  l>ctween  two  boards, 
at  a  price  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  would  once  hate 
cost  to  place  the  w  orks  of  Ciibbon  and  Robertson  on  our  shelves. 
This  is  cheap  literature,  assuredly.  We  know  not  what  the 
lords  of  the  Trade  will  say  to  having  their  stock  books  thus 
melted  down,  eight  or  twelve  volumes  into  one;  but  we  believe 
that  the  sale  of  such  works  has  long  been  very  heavy,  so  as  con. 
siderably  to  lessen  the  inducement  to  reprint.  *  These  editiom 
will  find  a  vent  in  new  channels :  while  gentlemen  with  whom 
books  are  mere  library  furniture,  rather  than  working-tools, 
will  continue  to  prefer  the  more  elegant  and  orthodox  set  of 
volumes,  and  discountenance  these  productions  of  bibliopolisti- 
cal  reform.  Poor  students,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  persons 
with  whom  it  is  an  object  to  contract  their  library  into  small 
dimensions,  for  the  sake  of  easy  transport  or  easy  purchase, 
will  feel  under  no  trifling  obligations  to  the  projectors  and 
executors  of  these  admirably  printed  volumes.  Great  paint 
have  evidently  been  taken  in  the  revision  and  entire  arrangement 
of  the  edition :  and,  so  far  as  w'e  have  examined  the  text,  it  it 
very  correctly  printed, — a  point  of  no  small  importance. 

Professor  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson  first  appeared  in  the 
year  ISOl  ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  offer  any 
remarks  upon  it  here;  but  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Gibbon i 
History  is  an  original  essay,  which  claims  to  be  brought  un* 
der  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  shall,  however,  first 
venture  upon  a  few'  desultory  remarks  on  the  distinct  and  some¬ 
what  opposite  merits  of  the  rival  historians. 

Of  Robertson,  two  living  writers  have  spoken  in  very  differ* 
ent  terms.  Raron  Humboldt,  in  his  Researches,  after  citing 
the  statements  of  Painv  and  Raynal,  uses  these  words:  ‘And 
‘  even  Robertson,  the  most  judicious  of  the  historians  of  Ame- 
‘  rica  ;*  'f* — intimating,  by  the  way,  that  bis  judiciousness  had  not 
sccureil  him  against  error.  Dr.  Southey,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  History  of  Rraril,  after  pointing  out  several  instances 
either  of  watit  of  information  or  of  unfair  rej) resent aticMi  in 
Robertson's  1  listory  of  America,  adds :  ‘  The  reputation  of  this 
‘  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of  Scotland, — if  that  can 
*  sup|K)it  it.  HU  other  works  are  grievously  deficient.* Hb 

•  Wc  have  just  learned  that  the  Trade  have,  in  sclf-dcfcncc,  put 
forth  a  one- volume  (i ihUm.  price  one  pound,  and  that  it  is  to  be  followed 
with  other  standard  works.  The  public  W’ill  be  benefited,  and  will  fed 
little  iiiten'sl  in  the  contcHt  that  proniiiM^s  to  overstock  the  market. 

t  llumltuldt's  Hesearches,  vol.  I.  p.  40B. 

X  Southey’s  Brazil,  vol.  I.  i>.  (i30.  Mr.  Laing,  on  the  other  hani 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  HouerUion  ‘  the  most  faithful  of  historians' 1 
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History  of  ScotUml  was  lib  first  work,  and  that  which  esta* 
biished  his  fame :  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  in  one  light  the  best, 
for  it  is  the  one  in  which  his  ‘  grievous  deficiencies*  are  less  ob- 
fiousand  less  important.  The  History  of  America,  a  mere  sup¬ 
plement  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  ill  corresponds  to 
itt  title ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  an  incomplete  work.  It  contains  the 
history  of  Spanish  America  only ;  and  the  praise  which  it  ob- 
tainetl  from  the  Spanish  nation  for  *  the  temperate  spirit*  (as 
Mr.  Gibbon  expressed  it)  with  which  he  had  related  this  |>or- 
tion  of  their  history,  does  not  speak  much  in  favour  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Dr.  Southey,  however, 
(imls  fault  with  him  as  an  historian,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his 
negligent  or  incompetent  use  of  his  cited  authorities,  and,  it 
must  l>e  confessed,  not  without  reason.  Besides  this,  docu¬ 
ments  have  since  come  to  light,  of  w'hich  Dr.  Robertson  was 
unable  to  avail  himself,  which  render  his  work  on  America  still 
less  complete  or  satisfactory.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  Dr. 
Southey  had  not  preceded  him,  in  order  that  his  three  immense 
Toliimes  about  Brazil,  w’hich  few  can  have  courage  to  read, 
might  have  been  fused  down  into  a  delightful  chapter  or  two  of 
I  work  which  every  body  does  and  will  read.  It  is  admitted 
by  Professor  Stewart,  that  *  the  principal  charm  of  this,  as  well 

*  as  of  his  other  histories,  arises  from  the  graphical  effect  of  his 

*  narrative,  wherever  his  subject  affords  him  materials  for  an 

*  interesting  picture ;  *  by  which  he  seizes,  ‘  more  completely 

*  than  any  other  historian,  the  attention  of  his  reader,  and 

*  transports  him  into  the  midst  of  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
‘  cords.* 

'  His  own  imagination/  continues  his  Biographer,  '  was  warm  and 
vigorous  ;  and  although,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  gave  no  tincture  of 
fnthusiasm  to  his  temper,  yet,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  it  attached 
him  peculiarly  to  those  imssages  of  history  which  approach  to  the  ro^ 
mau/ic.  Hence,  many  of  the  charactcristical  heoutics  of  his  writing  ; 

and  hence,  t«»o,  perhaps  some  of  their  imperfections . In  the  Ilis- 

tory  of  America,  he  writes  with  the  interest  of  one  who  had  lieen  him- 
wlf  an  actor  <»n  the  scene  ;  giving  an  ideal  range  to  hit  ambition  among 
the  astonishing  events  which  he  describes.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  must 
be  owned  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  excellencies  of  this  performunoo 
are  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  it  is  in 
•ooie  respects  more  open  to  censure  than  any  of  his  other  productions. 
A  partiality  for  the  cnarms  of  eloquence  and  the  originality  of  system 
displayed  in  the  WTitings  of  Buffon  and  De  Paw, — a  partimity  natural 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  congenial  mind, — has  unquestionably  produced  a 
facilitv  in  the  admission  of  many  of  their  assertions  which  are  now 

dawed  with  the  prejudices  of  former  times . The  disposition  he 

kai  shewn  to  |)alfiatc  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
American  conquests,  is  a  blemish  of  a  dee|)er  and  more  serious  nature, 
^  the  impression  of  which  1  must  content  m3raclf  with  opposing  those 
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warm  and  cnlighteniHl  sentimenU  of  humanity  which  in  general  va* 
mate  hin  writings.' 

These  are,  iiuleeil,  ‘  grievous  deficiencies,’  more  especially  in 
a  clergyman  of  a  Protestant  Church ;  and  the  candid  admissioni 
of  his  philosophical  Biographer  must  be  deemed  fatal  to  the 
value  of  Robertson’s  historical  labours  as  a  safe  authority. 
With  every  qualification  for  a  pleasing  narrator,  he  was  de6* 
cient  in  some  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  a  trustworthy 
and  philosophical  historian.  Robertson  abounds,  indeed,  with 
philosophical  remarks  on  manners  and  society,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  marked  by  shrewdness  and  good  sense ;  and  in  this  com¬ 
bination  of  philosophy  with  history,  one  of  his  chief  excellencies 
ns  a  writer  has  been  thought  to  consist.  But,  in  a  mind  of 
congenial  temperament  with  the  genius  of  Buffon  and  l)e  Pauw, 
philosophy  must  have  been  a  love  of  speculation,  more  than  a 
passion  for  truth.  The  charm  of  Robertson,  however,  is  his 
style ;  and  upon  this  attribute  of  his  writings,  his  fame  must 
rest.  Ills  histories  are  beautiful  compositions,  but  they  are 
epics,  more  than  faithful  representations  of  human  nature  or 
fact.  I  lis  attachment  to  those  parts  of  history  which  approach 
to  the  romantic,  inevitably  led  him,  without  any  conscious  de¬ 
sign  of  unfairness,  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  painter  in  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  his  subject. 

Wc  have  scarcely  alluded  to  his  greatest  work, — for  such, 
w  ith  all  its  deficiencies,  we  must  regard  his  History  of  Charles  V. 
One  cannot  help  w  ondering  at  the  Historian’s  choice  of  a  hero. 
Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  projected  w’ork,  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  subject  was  *  disjointed,’  and  ‘  the  hero  who  is  the 
‘  sole  connexion,  was  not  very  interesting.’  Mr.  Stewart  observes, 
that  the  character  of  Charles  w’as  nevertheless  singularly  adapted 
to  Dr.  Robertson’s  *  purpose,’  which  was  to  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view’  of  the  political  system  of  modern  Europe.  ‘  His 
‘  studies  were  all  directed,’  we  arc  told,  ‘  to  the  great  scenes  of 
‘  political  exertion ;  and  it  was  only  because  he  w  anted  an  op- 

*  portunity  to  sustain  a  part  in  them  himself,  that  he  submitted 

*  to  be  an  historian  of  the  actions  of  others.*  Had  he  lived  in 
the  times  he  describes,  what  part  would  the  Historian  have 
wished,  or  been  likely  to  sustain?  Not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
of  liUther;  more  possibly  that  of  Erasmus.  The  worst’ll, 
that  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  whatever  it  be  entitled,  is  » 
history  of  the  Reformation ;  (as  Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Fhnpire,  is  a  history  of  the  Chrisfuui 
Church ;)  and  it  is  a  history  of  the  Reformation  written  by  one 
whose  hero  was  not  Luther,  but  Charles, — one  who,  though 
professionally  a  clergyman,  was  less  a  theologian  than  a  politi¬ 
cian,  ami  with  whom,  therefore,  the  greatest  revolution  in  niodcrt 
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histor)’  was  a  mere  episode.  This  is  the  cardinal,  the  irredeem* 
able  fault  of  tlie  work,  and  it  must  be  ever  fatal  to  its  moral 
value;  nay»  even  to  its  relif^ious  tendency.  Perhaps,  of  the  two, 
Gibbons  History  is  only  the  more  positively  irreligious  in  its 
temlency.  If  Uobertson  does  not  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  has  at  least  forgotten 
what  was  due  from  its  friends, — its  ministers.  The  difference 
between  the  two  great  rivals  is,  that  the  one  historian  of  Chris* 
tianity  is  cold ;  the  other  insidious :  the  one  is  a  faint  friend ; 
the  other,  a  bitter  foe:  the  one,  a  professional  believer;  the 
other,  a  idiilosophical  infidel.  The  hero  of  the  one,  is  Charles ; 
that  of  tlie  other,  Julian:  each  almost  equally  opposed  to  the 
pure  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  best  interests  of  man. 

With  all  these  abatements,  the  merit  and  value  of  RolKTtson*s 
labours  were  such  as  will  ever  secure  him  an  honourable  name 
in  the  history  of  literature.  He  w’as  one  of  the  first  who,  trend¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  Montesquieu,  directed  the  attention  of  j>er- 
sons  in  this  country  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present 
Establishments  in  rlurope.  His  researches,  however  deficient 
in  accuracy,  exhibit  marks  of  extensive  and  various  reading, 
digested  with  sound  judgement;  and  the  results  are  arranged 
in  the  most  distinct  and  luminous  order.  *  At  the  time  when 
‘  he  wrote,’  Mr.  Stewart  remarks,  ‘  such  an  arrangement  of  ma- 

*  terials  was  the  grand  desideratum^  and  by  far  the  most  arduous 

*  task ;  nor  will  the  merit  of  having  first  brought  into  form  a 

*  mass  of  information  so  little  accessible  till  then  to  ordinary 

*  readers,  be  ever  affected  by  the  controversies  that  may  arise 

*  concerning  the  justness  of  particular  conclusions.*  M’ith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  the  flowing,  harmonious, 
and  perspicuous  strain  of  his  composition,  the  purity  of  his 
English,  there  has  never  been  but  one  opinion.  ‘  Tliere  is  a 

*  history  lately  come  out,*  writes  Lord  Chesterfield  at  the  time, 

*  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  her  son,  king  James, 

*  written  by  one  Robertson,  a  Scotchman,  which,  for  clearness, 
'  purity,  and  dignity,  1  will  not  scruple  to  compare  with  the  best 

*  historians  extant,  not  excepting  Davila,  Guiccardini,  and  per- 

*  haps  Livy.’  This  judgement  nas  never  been  reversed.  ‘  In 

*  the  art  of  narration^  his  Biographer  remarks,  ‘  Dr.  Robert- 
‘  sons  skill  is  pre-eminent;*  and  in  this  art, — in  *  the  distinct- 

*  ness,  |)erspicuity,  ai?d  fulness  with  which  he  uniformly  commu- 

*  nicates  historical  infoimation,  carefullv  avoiding  every  reference 

*  to  whatever  previous  knowledge  of  tne  subject  his  reader  may 

*  accidentally  possess,* — a  distinctness  and  perspicuity  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  in  which  Gibbon 
and  some  other  modern  writers  have  so  signally  failed, — Robert¬ 
son  s  chief  and  characteristical  excellence,  *  as  an  historian,* 
tuuat  be  allowed  to  consist.  On  these  accounts,  and  for  the 
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mass  of  instructive  information  which  his  works  embody,  he  will 
always  be  readwitli  deliglit,aiul  studied  wdth  advantage,  although 
he  can  never  he  trusted  as  a  guide,  lie  is  in  some  respects 
a  model,  in  no  respect  an  authority. 

Of  Gibbon’s  single,  yet  manifold  work,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  series  of  Kobert son’s  historical  labours,  and  in  itself  a 
bolder  enterprise  as  well  as  a  more  difHcult  nchievement,-»wc 
have  given  our  opinion  at  length  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Rowdier i 
edition  of  the  History;^  and  to  that  article  we  may  refer  those 
readers  who  set  any  value  upon  our  judgement.  We  have  been 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Youngman’s  biographical  memoir  and 
his  highly  judicious  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  Historian, 
for  part  of  w  hich  we  must  make  room. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  the  occledai- 
ticnl  part  of  Mr.  (iiblwii's  history  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  rrla* 
tion  of  facts ;  and  may  be  referred  to,  under  ])roj>er  caution,  with  gretl 
advantage.  Ib'sides  consulting  the  original  WTiters,  he  made  mndi 
use  of  Moshein/s  work,  “  De  Uebut  Christiauis  ante  Const  ant  inuml' 
the  most  copious  and  impartial  of  all  ecclesiaNtical  compilations:  and 
though  his  sentiments  w'ith  regjird  to  Christianity  led  him  unhappilj 
to  intHKluce  Uk>  frequently  that  “  grave  and  tem|H‘rate  irony”  which 
he  leiu'iied  from  Poseurs  Jjetters,  yet,  his  pride  secured  him  from  the 
w  ilful  misrepresemtation  of  facts,  and  his  diligent  acuteness  genenllj 
prevented  him  from  mistaking  them.  The  Christian  church,  being 
mode  **  juirt  and  parcel  ”  of  the  Homan  empire,  w'as  a  lit  subject  fur 
the  historian  of  its  decline  and  fall.  His  view  of  it,  as  intimately  coo- 
nectinl  with  that  fall,  is  equally’  in  accordance  with  projdiecy  and  fwt. 
The  prophet  Daniel,  interpreting  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar  the  dresB 
of  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which  destroyed  the 
iron  and  clay  fei^t  of  his  image,  tells  him,  that  in  the  days  of  those 
kings,  shall  the  (bnl  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  break  in 
j>iect*s  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever.*' 
The  Homan  enqierors  assisted  in  fulfilling  this  prophecy  in  tw'o  w’sys: 
1.  In  iwrsecuting  the  ('hristians,  and  so  bringing  on  themselves  the 
threatening,  lie  that  falls  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken,  and  upon 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  |)owdcr;*’  and,  2.  By 
ctirriipting  the  Christian  Church  in  endowing  its  bishops  and  clergy 
with  w’ealth,  luid  jHiu’er,  and  civil  authority,  and  thus  assisting  in 
forming  the  predicted  man  of  sin,  who  w’as  **  to  exalt  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God  and  is  w'orshipiKHi.'*  The  {>crsecution  of  the 
|w^ns  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  and  corruption  of  Chriiti- 
amty,  teinbil  to  weaken  the  empire  by  intnalucing  jealousies  and  di¬ 
visions  ;  the  su|>erstition  of  the  Christians  servHHt  to  extinguish  the 
expiring  dame  of  Greek  and  Homan  literature,  and  their  aversion  to 
war  contributiHi  to  injtire  the  discipline  and  efficiency’  of  the  armies- 
The  records  of  the  faith,  the  charity,  and  the  jwticnce  of  the  ChristiiB 
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churchy  arc  hidden  friun  human  inspection,  \?hil8t  history  can  only 
ciich  its  ttuirse  features,  its  pride,  its  intolemnoe,  its  fierce  disputa- 
tiitns,  and  its  reciprocal  anathemas.  The  attempt,  therefijre,  of  Milner, 
who  aimed  at  writinjf  the  history  of  the  true  church,  and  yet  at  vindi* 
ettinj:  its  authoritative  establishment  and  i^onsequcnt  corruption  by 
( onstuntine  and  Theodosius,  might  naturally  be  expi*cted  to  be  more 
jurtial  and  less  accurate  than  that  of  (ribbon,  whose  bias  led  him  to 
|)em*ive,  and  to  reprolmte,  the  inconsistency  of  its  conduct  with  its 
professeil  uriuciples. 

<  Considering  the  Christian  Church  as  a  combination  of  pure  and 
spiritual  religion,  with  mixed  motives  arising  from  human  interests 
and  |)assions,  some  of  the  second  causes  to  which  its  establishment  is 
attributed  by  (riblxni,  are  of  undeniable  efficacy :  they  84*r%’ed  to  pro- 
jMigiiU*  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  tended  to  its  corruption,*  as  fore¬ 
told  in  the  New  Testament.  Hut  that  second  causes  could  acanint 
for  it  as  a  whole,  is  u  iKisition  utterly  groundless.  The  claim  of  mi¬ 
raculous  |M)wer8,  could  not,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made,  possess  any  efficiency,  but  on  the  suiiptisition  of  its  truth  ;  and 
this  is  the  great  proof  for  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  The 
ho|H'  of  immortality,  and  the  zeal  to  which  it  prompted,  being  founded 
on  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  could  only  exist  as  a  consc- 
qnenct'  of  that  event.  The  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  combined  with  the 
unvarying  teaching  of  the  Christian  Scriptun»a,  attest  their  Divine  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  for  fnnn  what  merely  human  source  did  such  perfect  maxims 
of  love  to  (f(Kl  and  to  man  ever  proceed?  And  the  simple  constitution, 
and  kind  and  gentle  discipline  of  the  primitive  churen,  manifest  that 
human  principles  and  human  passions  were  not  conct^nied  in  their 
wtablisliment,  especially  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  intolerant 
and  proud  domination  of  substM)uent  ages. 

*  One  other  weighty  charjp;  has  always  lK*cn  brought  n^inst  that 
indelicacy  of  description  which  abounds  in  the  history,  and  e8|)ecially 
in  the  latter  volumes.  In  his  memoirs,  Mr.  (libbon  expresses  surprise 
at  the  charge,  and  pleads  in  his  defence,  that  the  licentious  passages 
are  c»)n fined  to  the  notes,  and  to  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  langua^, 
and  that  they  arc  necessarj'  to  give  a  just  picture  of  the  times  which 
his  work  dt*8cribe8.  The  apology  is  insufficient.  There  is  an  evident 
complacency  in  the  descriptions  complained  of,  which  indicates  a  pol- 
lutisl  mind  and  a- vitiated  taste.  These,  together  with  His  inveterate 
hatriMl  of  revealed  religion,  continually  manifested  by  the  most  subtle 
insinuations  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  the  keenest  irony  against  its 
professors,  riH^uirc  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance  and  caution  in  the 
perusal  of  this,  in  other  resjwcts,  most  important  and  valuable  history. 

*  A  candid  mind  impressed  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  anxiously 
sevking  its  attainment,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  plausible  pro¬ 
fessions  of  reverence  for  Christianity,  under  the  cover  of  which  Mr. 
Diblsin  piTpetually  aims  to  instil  his  own  heartless  scepticism  into  his 
reader.  “  Why,”  would  such  a  one  ask,  **  did  he  not  avow  his  con¬ 
victions  honestly  and  openly  ?  Why  this  continual  mixture  of  sar- 
rastic  scorn  and  hypocritical  reverence  ?”  The  reason  is  obvious.  An 
unl»eliever  dares  not  encounter  the  inamveniences  which  a  direct  opp^ 
sition  to  public  opinion  might  occasion  him.  He  knows,  and  feels,  that  his 
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iientiincnts  arc,  at  best,  of  no  value ;  and  he  is  unmanned  by  the  coo. 
iciouHneHs,  that  when  he  has  deprived  another  of  the  hojH*  of  immor. 
tality,  founded  on  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  no  comptMisatiun  to 
offer  him.  (iibbon  himself  affords  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  both 
these  remarks.  “Had  I  Injlieved,”  says  he,  “that  the  majority  of 
English  readers  were  so  fondly  attached,  even  to  the  name  and  shadow 
of  Christianity ;  had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious,  the  timid,  and  the 
pnulent,  would  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  with  such  exquisite  sensibility ; 

1  might  perhaps  have  softened  the  two  invidious  chapters,  which  would 
create  many  enemies,  and  conciliate  few  friends.**  *  pp.  x,  xi. 

Had  those  chapters  been  softened,  or  even  suppressed 
nltogetlier,  although  less  alarm  would  have  been  excited,  and 
less  offence  taken,  the  work  would  not  have  been  less  pernicious 
in  its  tendency.  Gibbon's  account  of  paganism,  and  his  glowing 
portrait  of  Julian,  are  quite  as  exceptionable,  and  betray  as 
much  insidious  malignity  as  the  chapters  referred  to.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  his  fidelity  as  an  historian,  it  is  going  too  far  to  assume 
that  his  pride  always  ‘  secured  him  from  the  wilful  misrepresent- 
‘  ation  or  facts.’  have  adverted,  in  a  former  article,  to  his 
wilful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  ‘  the  preternatural  darkness 
‘  of  the  Passion.*  There  are  other  instances  in  which  his  pride 
was  overborne  by  his  prejudice.  His  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Calvin,  is  a  flagrant  example. 
He  refers  to  Chauffepie,  the  Continuator  of  Bayle,  as  giving  *  the 
‘  best  account  *  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  Servetus ;  but 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Continuator  of  Milner,  on  turning  to  Chauffepie, 
found  a  very  different  representation  of  the  case  from  that  which 
Gibbon  has  given.  ‘  The  fact  is,*  Mr.  S.  says,  ‘  that  able  but  in- 

*  sidious  writer  can  support  the  charges  he  has  brought  against 

*  Calvin  on  this  subject,  only  by  placing  implicit  confidence  in 

*  whatever  his  own  “  best  **  authority  has  declared  unworthy  of 

*  credit !  If  the  present  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 

*  Historian's  adherence  to  the  vouchers  to  which  he  refers  us, 

*  it  must  tend  very  much  to  shake  our  faith  in  his  statements, 
‘  at  least  where  his  prejudices  are  concerned.*  Without  im¬ 
pcaching  his  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an  historian,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  suspecting,  that  his  treatment  of  his  osten¬ 
sible  authorities  would,  on  a  thorough  examination,  be  found, 
in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  equally  unfair  and  deceptive. 
He  cites  them  as  witnesses,  but  he  puts  his  own  construction 
on  their  evidence.  When  shall  a  Christian  Gibbon  arise  to 
vindicate  Uie  genuine  character  of  the  book  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  ? 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Scfccf  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Jonson  to  Deattic. 
With  Hiojn^iphical  and  Critical  Profiict's  by  Dr.  Aikin.  ttvo. 
pp.  viii.  Ikkl.  Price  18j.  London.  1829. 

2.  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Jonson.  With 
Hiographical  Sketches  by  Rol)crt  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  1018.  Price  18j.  London.  1831. 

IN  these  two  volumes,  we  have  another  specimen  of  cheap 
literature.  According  to  Franklin's  notions  of  poets  and 
poetry,  they  can  form  no  part  of  a  library  of  useful  knowledge, 
but  they  are  in  themselves  a  library  of — poetry.  The  first 
volume  was  professedly  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  for  the  libraries  of  young  persons.  It  should  have  begun 
with  Cowley,  as  Jonson  is  out  of  his  pro[>er  place ;  and  Waller 
might  as  well  have  been  thrown  back  into  the  earlier  scries, 
had  that  publication  been  contemplated  in  the  first  instance. 
The  selection  includes  the  whole  of  Milton's  poetical  works, 
except  his  sonnets  and  a  few  of  the  minor  poems ;  rather  too 
much  of  Dryden  ;  Philips's  ‘  Splendid  Shilling',  and  ‘  Cyder '; 
Parneirs  most  popular  pieces  ;  three  of  Rowe's,  not  worth  the 
two  pages  they  occupy  ;  the  best  of  Addison,  Prior,  and  Gay ; 
Green’s  *  Spleen ',  and  other  poems,  complete ;  Tickcll's  ‘  Colin 
*  and  Lucy,'  and  two  or  three  other  small  affairs ;  an  elegy  of 
Hammond’s ;  Somerville's  *  Chace  ' ;  the  greater  part  of  Pope's 
works,  not  omitting  *  Eloisa  to  Abelard ' ;  the  more  decent  parts 
of  Swift ;  Thomson's  poetical  works,  omitting  only  the  Bri¬ 
tannia  ;  three  short  pieces  by  A.  Philips ;  a  selection  only  from 
Collins,  all  of  whose  odes  ought  to  have  been  given ;  Dyer's 
‘Grongar  Hill',  and  ‘Ruins  of  Rome';  Shenstone's  ‘  School- 
‘mistress',  and  a  few  others ;  Churchill’s  ‘Rosciad’;  Young’s 
‘Paraphrase  on  Job',  ‘Night  Thoughts',  and  ‘Love  of  Fame’; 
Akenside's  ‘  Plctisures  of  Imagination  ’  (as  first  published),  his 
‘Hymn  to  the  Naiads’,  and  two  odes;  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’,  and 
Odes ;  a  selection  from  Smollett,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  Wartons,  and  Mason ;  GoldsmitlPs  poems ;  Armstrong's 
‘  Art  of  Preserving  Health’ ;  Cowper's  ‘  Task,’  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  other  poems  ;  and  Beattie's  ‘  Minstrel.'  The 
contents,  it  will  be  seen,  are  comprehensive  enough ;  so  tliat, 
with  the  exceptions  we  have  indicated,  the  promise  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  fulfilled,  that  ‘few  poems  are  omitted,  except 
‘  such  as  are  of  secondary  merit,  or  unsuited  to  the  perusal  of 
‘  youth.’ 

Were  we  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  selection,  it  would 
be  that  the  volume  contains  more  than  is  wanted.  There  was 
a  time  when  all  that  could  be  scra|)ed  together  as  the  works  of 
‘  the  British  Poets ',  passed  for  classic  English  |)oetry ;  and  no 
library  was  deemed  complete,  that  did  not  contam  that  farrago 
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which  Johnson  condcsceiuled  to  edite.  The  present  volume 
tnifrht  have  included  every  poem  in  that  tasteless  collection 
worthy  ot*  preservation.  lUit  how  small  a  ]U)rtion  of  the  finest 
1‘hjglish  poetry  would  it  even  then  have  comprehended!  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  naiites  above  enumerated  are  ailditions  to  Johnsons 
catalogue,  of  authors  who  have  flourished  since  his  day. 
Falconer  ought  not  to  have  been  entirely  passed  over.  But 
both  before  and  since  this  middle  age  of  English  poetry,  there 
is  a  galaxy  of  names  that  rival  in  lustre  the  section  of  the 
poetical  hemisphere  here  exhibited  to  us.  We  do  not  forget 
Milton,  but  we  also  recollect  Hhakspeare. 

The  second  of  these  publications  originated  in  a  casual  ob¬ 
servation  drop])ed  by  the  learned  Editor,  to  the  eft’ect  that,  if 
he  had  been  the  compiler  of  the  selection  published  by 
Dr.  Aikin,  it  should  have  ended  where  it  now  begins.  But 
this  volume  is  adapted  for  a  very  diflerent  class  of  readers;  and 
what  it  gains  in  one  sort  of  interest,  it  loses  in  popular  attrac¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Southey  meant  to  refer  to  the  multiform  editions  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  selected  by  Dr.  Aikin 
have  been  printed ; — no  good  reason,  by  the  way,  against  col¬ 
lecting  them  into  one  cheap  volume.  Hut,  in  the  selection 
which  he  has  here  given  us  from  ‘the  elder  |)oets,  the  falhersof 
‘  our  poetry*,  will  be  found  many  names  little  known,  and  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  hecome  rare.  Sixty  pages  are  assigned  to 
('haucer,  with  whom  the  selection  opens.  lie  is  followed  by 
Skelton,  who,  for  ‘  the  ])ower,  strangeness,  and  volubility  of  his 

*  language,  the  intrepidity  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origin- 
‘  «ality  of  his  manner,*  is  styled  hy  Dr.  Southey,  ‘  one  of  the 
‘  most  extraordinary  poets  of  any  age  or  country.’  His  works 
were  first  inserted  by  Chalmers  in  the  ‘  Corpus  Poclarum*  We 
have  next,  I  Iawes*s  ‘  Pastime  of  Pleasure,*  ‘  the  best  English 

*  poem  of  its  century  ’  (the  sixteenth),  and  which  has  not  been 
In'fore  reprinted  since  the  year  10.53.  He  was  an  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Lydgate.  After  a  selection  from  the  poems  of  the 
acconi))lished  and  unfortunate  Lord  Surrey,  and  of  Sackville, 
I'.arl  of  Dorset,  we  have  th<?  whole  of  Tusser’s  ‘  Five  Hundred 

*  Points  of  Husbandry  *;  a  poem  which,  ‘  though  in  all  respects 
•one  of  the  most  curious  books  in  our  language,  and  formerly 

•  one  of  the  most  popular,  has  never  been  included  in  any 

•  general  collection  of  the  poets.*  To  this  are  added,  some 
iniscellaiu'ous  short  pieces  by  the  same  *  good,  honest,  hoinelyi 

•  useful  ohl  rhymer.*  George  Gascoigne  follow  s  ;  and  then  we 
have  the  whole  of  the  ‘Faery  Queen*,  with  Two  Cantos  of 
•Mutability*,  from  S|>enser*«  minor  poems,  occupying  more 
tlian  R  fourth  of  the  volume.  The  greater  part  of  Lord  l^rooke’i 
|H)enis  arc  irext  given,  which  are  in  none  of  the  general  collec¬ 
tions,  not  having  l>een  ri'printed  since  tlieir  first  appearance  in 
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They  arc  rich  with  thought,  but  singularly  obscure  and 
enigmatical,  and  generally  harsli  and  uncouth,  with  some  Ix^au- 
liful  passages.  'I'lien  follows  Samuel  Daniel.  Then,  the  whole 
of  Drayton's  I’oly-Olbion,  preceded  by  his  '  Symph}dia  \  and 
(K'Ciipying  eighty  pages  of  small  type.  It  was  stipulated  by  the 
publishers,  that  this  poem  and  the  *  Faery  Queen  *  should  be 
included  in  the  volume  ;  and  as  they  take  up  a  third  of  the 
pages,  the  Editor  has  found  himself  compelled  to  curtail  the 
selection  which  he  would  willingly  have  made  from  other  au-> 
thors.  From  Sir  John  Davies,  we  have  two  poems  on  singularly 
opposite  themes;  ‘  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  *,  and  *  DancingJ 
Donne  succeeds ;  then  Carew;  Fhineas  Fletcher’s  ‘  Pur|>le 
‘bland’;  Drummond;  Giles  Fletcher;  Wither’s  *  Shepherds 
‘Hunting’, — injudiciously  given,  we  think,  instead  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  his  miscellaneous  pieces ;  William  Browne’s  *  Bri- 
‘tannia’s  Pastorals’  (seventy  pages) ;  Davenant’s  ‘Gondibert’ 
(>ixty-four  pages);  a  very  copious  selection  from  Ilabington, 
whose  poems  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  a  general 
collection  by  Chalmers ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  few 
IVom  Lovelace,  who  is  not  included  in  either  Anderson's  or 
Chalmers’s  collection. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  contents,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  volume  is  highly  valuable,  as  comprehending  some  very 
scarce  and  curious  portions  of  our  poetical  literature,  and  as 
furnishing,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  nearly  as 
much  of  our  older  poetry  as  most  readers  would  wish  for.  Wc 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queen  *,  as 
its  omission  would  have  been  generally  complained  of ;  and 
after  the  excuse  with  which  this  has  furnished  the  learned 
Compiler  for  the  curtailment  of  the  selection,  we  have  no. right 
to  blame  him  for  passing  by  some  names  which  we  looked  to 
see  in  this  volume.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  Shaks- 
jHMre  (his  minor  poems) ;  Lord  Vaux;  Herrick  ;  Henry  More  ; 
fiuarlcs ;  Herbert;  Saiidys;  Marvtd ;  Henry  Vaughan;  Norris; 
Havtcr ;  and  Ken.  But  if  we  do  not  Idaine  Dr.  Southey  for 
not  performing  impossibilities,  wc  must  regret  that  their  entire 
omission  should  detract  not  a  little  from  the  completeness  of 
the  selection.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  wc  think  that  all 
lovers  of  our  national  literature  are  under  obligations  to  both 
the  Compiler  and  the  Publishers  of  this  cheap  reprint  of  so 
larjre  a  body  of  our  old  poetry. 

Fo  relieve  tbe  dryness  of  this  catalogue,  wc  shall  give  a  few 
>]K*cimens,  taken  from  the  works  of  the  writers  who  arc  least 
l^nown  to  general  readers.  From  Lord  Brooke's  profound 
[  I'reatise  of  Religion ',  we  will  try  to  detach  a  few  of  the  most 
inteliigii)lc  and  most  striking  stanzas.  The  entire  poem,  and 
indeed  the  w  hole  of  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  will 
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amply  repay,  as  materials  for  thinking,  llie  close  attention  and 
meilitation  they  require. 

— *  But  as  there  lives  a  true  G(kI  in  the  heaven 
So  is  there  true  religion  here  on  earth  : 

By  nature?  No,  hy  grace  ;  not  gi>t,  but  given  ; 

Inspired,  not  taught  ;  from  (iod  a  stTond  birth. 

(nnl  dwelleth  neer  alH>ut  us,  even  within, 

Wttrking  the  giHHlness,  censuring  the  sin. 

*  Such  as  we  are  to  him,  to  us  is  he  ; 

W’ithiUit  (toil  there  was  no  man  ever  goixl ; 

Divine  the  author  and  the  matter  Ihj, 

Where  g<HKlness  must  be  wrought  in  flesh  and  bbsKl: 
Keligion  stands  not  in  corrupted  things. 

But  vertues  tliat  descend  have  heavenly  wings. 

*  Then  judge,  pinir  man,  ((tixl’s  image  once,  ’tis  true ; 

Though  now  the  devil’s,  by  thine  own  defection,) 

Judge,  man,  (I  say,)  to  make  this  image  new. 

And  cleanse  the  tiesh  from  this  dt*ep-dy’d  infection, 

Wlmt  miracles  must  lus'ds  Ik;  wrought  in  you, 

That  thus  stand  lost  in  all  things  but  election  ? 

What  living  de:ith,  what  strange  illumination 
Mu.st  be  inspired  to  this  regeneration. 

*  Must  not  the  gnice  be  supernatund, 

W  hich,  in  forgiving,  gives  sanctifleation  ; 

And  from  this  sivimd  chaos  of  his  fall 
Forms  in  man’s  little  world  a  new  creation  ? 

And  must  not  then  this  twice-l)orn  child  of  heaven 
Bring  forth  in  life  this  new  jwrfection  given  ? 

‘  Then,  man,  j>ray  and  obtain  ;  Ixdieve  and  have ; 
OmnijH»tence  and  gtNMlness  ready  Ik* 

Ti»  raise  us  with  our  Saviour  from  the  grave, 

W  hence  Kmxdi  and  Klias  lived  fret*: 

He  made  all  ginnl,  yet  sutfred  sin  and  death 
To  raign,  and  be  exil’d  again  by  faith. 

‘  Then,  till  thou  find  this  heavenly  change  in  thee. 

Of  pride  to  meekness  ;  atheisme  to  zeal ; 

Lust  to  continence  ;  anger  to  charity  ; 

Thou  feel’st  of  thy  election  no  true  seal ; 

But  knowhxlge  only,  that  |HH>r  infancy 
Of  this  new  criniture  which  must  thence  apiK^al 
Unto  the  Father  for  olK'dieiicc, 

Judging  his  hopes  or  condemnation  thence. 

*  For  what  else  is  religion  in  mankind. 

But  raising  of  (tod’s  im:ige  there  decay’d  ? 

No  habit,  but  a  hallowinl  state  of  mind 
W’orking  in  tis,  that  he  may  Ik*  obey’d ; 
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As  (^h1  liy  it  with  us  communicntes, 

S)  we  l)y  duties  must  with  all  estates. 

•  With  (Uir  Creator,  by  sincere  devotion  ; 

With  creatures,  by  observance  and  affection  ; 
Siiivritjrs,  by  resj^ect  of  their  promotion  ; 
liiferii»rs,  with  the  nature  of  protection: 

^^'ith  all,  by  usin^  all  things  of  our  o^\ti 
For  others*  good,  not  to  our  selves  alone. 

‘  And  ev’n  this  sacre<l  liand,  this  heavenly  breath 
In  man  his  understanding,  knowledge  is; 

()lH*dience,  in  his  will ;  in  conscience,  faith  ; 
Affections,  love;  in  death  itself  a  bliss; 

In  iMuly,  temp’rance ;  life,  humility  ; 

Fledge  to  the  mortal,  of  eternity. 

•  •••••• 

‘  This  work  is  God’s,  even  His  that  works  all  wonder, 
11  is  arm  not  shorned,  and  1 1  is  goodness,  one, 

W  hoso  presence  breaks  sin’s  middle  wall  in  sunder. 
And  doth  in  flesh  deface  the  evil’s  throne, 
lie  is  all,  giv(«  all,  hath  all  where  lie  is. 

And  in  llis  absence  never  soul  finds  bliss. 

‘  llis  .^^gypt- wonders  here  lie  doth  exceed. 

For  there  He  mixt  with  winds,  rain,  nature’s  line: 
Now  by  His  Spirit,  He  doth  blast  our  weeds. 
Immediate  grace,  true  minicles  divine; 

Guides  not  by  fires  and  meteors,  night  and  day, 
His  wandering  people  how  to  move  or  stay : 

‘  Hut  into  sinner’s  hearts,  shadows  of  death, 

The  s;iving  light  of  truth  He  doth  inspire  ;  , 

Fitteth  mir  humane  lungs  with  heaveidy  breath, 
Onr  mortal  natures,  witn  immortal  fire; 

He  dniws  the  camel  through  the  needle’s  eye. 

And  makes  the  chosen  flesh  die,  ere  they  die. 

‘  Yet  keeps  mie  course  with  Israel  and  with  us ; 

The  flesh  still  knew  His  power,  but  not  llis  grace; 
All  outward  churches  ever  know  Him  thus ; 

They  lK*ar  His  name,  but  never  run  His  race. 

They  know  enough  for  their  self-amdemnation, 
His,  doing,  know  Him,  to  their  own  salvatio|i. 

•  •••••• 

‘  W’hy  came  our  Saviour,  if  flcjsh  could  fulfil 
The  law  enjoyn’d  ?  or  if  it  must  transgress, 

Whence  t<H)k  that  justice  this  iinet^ual  will 
To  bind  them  more,  to  whom  he  giveth  less? 

Here  power,  indetnl,  to  wisdom  must  direct, 

F2Ise  light  saves  few,  and  many  doth  detect. 
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‘  Strive  not  tlien,  wit  corrupt  ami  diftolieying, 

To  fetch  from  ]H»i)e8’  htiwls,  ]H)w’r8  commamling  thrones, 
IhK’triiu's  of  might,  that  sutfer  no  denying, 

Yet  divers  as  earth's  tem]>ers  in  her  zones ; 

Since  Christ's  own  heard  Him,  saw  Him  live  and  dye, 

Yet,  till  He  rose,  knew  not  the  mistery. 

‘  Pray  then,  and  tliink,  faith  hath  her  mediation  ; 

Ask  for  thyself  that  spirit  which  may  judge  ; 

Wait  the  degrees  of  thy  regeneraticui ; 

C'ount  not  without  thy  Gtid  :  nor  do  thou  grudge 
Limits  and  hounds  of  thine  illumination. 

Hut  give  account  of  that  which  (ioil  hath  given, 

Since  grace,  not  merit,  with  the  law  makes  even. 

*  (Inly  that  little  flock,  G<hVs  own  elect, 

Wln>  living  in  the  world,  yet  of  it  are  not ; 

(mhI  is  the  wealth,  will,  empire  they  afl’ect. 

His  law  their  wisdom,  for  the  rest  they  care  not  ; 

Among  all  AckkIs  this  ark  is  still  preserv’d, 

St(»rms  of  the  world  arc  for  her  own  reserv’d. 

‘  For  their  sake,  (mkI  doth  give  restraining  grace 
To  His  seen  church,  and  to  the  heathen  too  ; 

Sets  sin  her  latitude  of  time  and  place. 

That  onely  she  her  own  may  still  und^H* ; 

And  whore  the  sin  is  free  to  all  as  one. 

He  binds  temptation,  to  preserve  His  ow'ii. 

‘  So  as  though  still  in  wilderiu'ss  they  live. 

As  gone  from  .l^gypt,  suffer  Israel’s  care. 

Yet  AhhI  ainl  clothes  that  wear  not  out  He  gives  ; 

Of  them  that  hate  them  they  preserved  are  : 

'riiis  grace  restraining  Imunds  the  hypocrites. 

Whose  ravine  else  might  sjmuI  the  world  of  lights. 

‘  Then,  man  !  rest  on  this  feeling  from  above  ; 

Plant  tlnm  thy  faith  on  this  celestial  W’ay  ; 

'riie  w«»rhl  is  made  for  use  ;  (hnl  is  for  love ; 

Stirrow  for  sin  ;  knowledge  but  to  obey  ; 

Fear  iuul  temptation,  to  refine  and  prove  ; 

'riie  luniven  for  joy  ;  desire  thou  that  it  may 

Find  ]>eace  in  endless,  boundless,  heavenly  things ; 

Place  it  elsewhere,  it  desolation  brings.’ 

From  the  grave,  we  shall  make  a  rapid  transition  to  the  gayi 
ninl  transcribe  from  DraytuiTs  sportive  ‘  Nymphidia,’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  palace  of  Oberon,  and  of  the  state 
caniage  of  her  fairy  majesty,  QuiH^n  Mab. 

*  'rids  ]ailnc<'  standeth  in  the  air, 

Hy  ni'cmcnancy  ]ilaced  there, 

Tliat  it  no  teiii|>eiits  need  to  fear, 

\V’hich  wTiy  wie’er  it  blow  it ; 
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And  stmie  where  south  ward  tow*rd  the  uuoiii 
Whenee  lies  a  way  up  to  the  nioon> 

And  thenee  the  fairy  can  as  soon 
Pass  to  the  earth  below  it. 

*  Tlie  walls  of  spiders*  legs  are  made, 

Well  morticed  and  finely  laid  ; 
lie  was  the  master  of  his  trade. 

It  curiously  that  biiilded : 

The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats. 

And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  slats. 

Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  iiKMuishinc  that  are  gilded.* 

•  ••••• 

‘  Her  chariot  ready  strait  is  made; 

Kaeh  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 

That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay*d. 

For  nought  must  Ik*  her  letting : 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 

*rheir  harnesses  of  gossamere, 

Flv  Oanion,  her  charioteer. 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

‘  Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell. 

Which  for  the  cedours  did  excell ; 

The  fair  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  the  limning. 

The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee. 

The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 

The  wing  of  a  py’d  butterfiee  ; 

1  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 

‘  The  wheels  composed  of  crickets*  Inines, 

And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 

W'ith  thistle-down  they  shml  it ; 

For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear ; 

If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  h(*ar. 

That  Mab  his  queen  should  have  lK*en  there. 
He  would  not  have  abode  it. 

*  She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice. 

Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice. 

Until  her  maids,  that  W'ere  so  nice. 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted  ; 

Hut  ran  herself  away  alone. 

Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
Hut  hasted  after  to  l>c  gone. 

As  she  had  been  diswitti'd. 

‘  Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drop  so  chmr, 

Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  dear. 

Her  special  maids  of  honour ; 
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Fil),  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 

Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 

Tit,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  ujmn  her. 

‘  UjHUi  a  jjrasshopjH'r  they  got. 

And  what  with  amble  and  with  trot, 

Fur  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  nut. 

Hut  after  her  they  hie  them. 

A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 

To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow. 

Themselves  they  wisely  could  bi'st(»w. 

Lest  any  should  espy  them/ 

I'alking  of  grasshoppers  reminds  us  of  some  beautiful  stanzas 
by  Lovelace,  which  are  not  unlike  the  manner  of  a  poet  of  our 
own  day,  John  Keats. 

‘  To  my  noble  Friend,  Charles  Cotton. 

*  Oh  thou  that  swing’st  upon  the  waving  hair 
Of  some  well-filled  <intcu  Ward, 

Drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear. 

Dropp’d  thee  from  Ileav’n,  where  now  thou  ’rt  rear’d. 

‘  The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly ; 

Ami  when  thy  poppy  works,  tliou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carvecl  acorn-l)ed  to  lie. 

‘  C|)  with  the  day,  the  sun  thou  welcom’st  then  ; 

SiHirt’st  in  the  gilt  plats  of  his  beams  ; 

And  all  these  merry  days  mak’st  merrv  men. 

Thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 

‘  Hut  ah.  the  sickle  !  golden  ears  are  cropped  ; 

Ceres  and  Hacchus  bid  g(KKl  night ; 

Shar]>  frosty  fingers  all  your  flow’rs  have  topp’d. 

And  what  scythes  spar’d,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

‘  PtH>r  verdant  fool !  and  now  green  ice !  thy  ji^ys, 

Ii;irge  and  as  lasting  as  thy  j>crch  of  grass. 

Hid  us  lav  in  ’gainst  winter-rams,  and  |)oise 
Their  fliMKls  with  an  o’erflowing  glass. 

*  Thou  In'st  of  men  and  friends !  we  will  create 

A  gt'iiuine  summer  in  each  other’s  breast. 

And  spite  (»f  this  c(»ld  time  and  frt>7.en  fate. 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest. 

*  Our  sacreil  hearths  shall  burn  eternally. 

As  vest.ol  flames ;  the  north-wind,  he 
^k-dl  ^ffike  his  fn>st-st retch’d  wings,  dissolve  and  fly 
I  his  .Ltna  in  epitome. 
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‘  Dnippinj;  I)occ*inber  shall  come  weeping  in, 
lleu’uil  th*  usurping  of  his  reign  ; 

But  when  in  showers  of  old  Greek  we  begin, 

Shall  cry,  he  hath  his  crown  again  ! 

‘  Night,  as  clear  Hesper,  shall  our  tapers  whip 
From  the  light  cjist'ments  where  we  play, 

And  the  dark  hag  from  her  black  mantle  strip,. 

And  stick  there  everlasting  day. 

‘  Thus  richer  than  untempted  kings  arc  wo. 

That  asking  nothing,  nothing  need : 

Tlioiigli  lord  of  all  what  seas  embnicc,  yet  he 
That  wants  himself,  is  |)oor  indeed !’ 

We  must  now  turn  back  a  few  hundred  pages,  to  transcribe 
(uo  (plaint  but  noble  sonnets  by  Donne. 

*  As  due  by  many  titles,  1  resign 

Myself  to  Thee,  O  (iod.  First,  I  w'as  made 
By  Thee,  for  Thee;  and  when  I  was  decay’d. 

Thy  1>1(mk1  bought  that,  the  which  before  was  Thine. 

1  am  Thy  son,  made  with  Thyself  to  shine ; 

Thy  servant,  whose  pains  Thou  hast  still  repay’d ; 

'riiv  sluvp,  Thine  image,  and,  till  I  betray’d 
M  yself,  a  temple  of  Thy  spirit  divine. 

Why  doth  the  devil  then  usurp  on  me  ? 

Wliy  doth  he  steal,  nay  ravish,  that ’s  Tliy  right? 

Kxcept  Thou  rise,  and  for  Thine  own  work  hght, 

<  )h !  1  shall  soon  despair,  when  I  shall  see 

That  Thou  lov’st  mankind  well,  yet  wdll  not  choose  me. 

And  Satan  hates  me,  yet  is  loth  to  lose  me.’ 

*  Death,  l>c  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful ;  for  thou  art  not  so ; 

For  those  whom  thou  think’st  thou  dost  overthrow’. 

Die  not,  poor  Death  ;  nor  yet  const  thou  kill  me. 

From  rest  and  slt^i'p,  w  hich  but  thy  picture  be, 

.Much  pleasure ;  then  from  thc^e  much  more  must  flow: 

And  s(H)n(‘st  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go. 

Best  of  their  bones,  and  soul’s  delivery. 

Thou  ’rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate  men. 

And  d(Kst  with  p(»ison,  war,  and  sickness  dw’eil, 

And  ]>oppy  or  channs  can  make  us  sleep  as  well. 

And  iH’tter  than  thy  stroke.  Why  swell’st  thou  then? 

One  shiwt  sleep  |Mi8t,  W’c  wake  eternally ; 

And  death  shai  be  no  more.  Death,  thou  slialt  die.' 

1  lorn  (xeorge  Gascoigne's  curious  satire  entitled,  The  Steel 
^ilass,  written  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
extract  two  short  s]>ecimens,  as  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
manners,  than  of  the  language  of  the  times.  Gascoigne  was  the 
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Author  of  the  seconil  Kn^lisli  tragedy  that  was  written  in  blank 
verse. 

‘  O  painted  findes,  whose  hairhruinde  heads  must  have 
M  4irt*  clothes  attones,  than  might  become  a  king: 

For  whom  the  rocks  in  foruin  realmcs  iniut  spin. 

For  wlunn  they  t*Hrde,  for  whom  they  weave  their  webbes, 

F»ir  wlunn  no  wwd  aj)j)eareth  fine  enough, 
ik  not  this  by  Knglish  courtiers, 

Knglish  w<K>l  was  ever  thought  most  W'orth,) 

For  whom  al  seas  are  tossed  to  and  fro. 

For  whom  these  purples  come  from  Persia, 

The  crimosine  and  lively  red  from  Iiide: 

For  whom  soft  silks  do  sayle  from  Sericane, 

And  al  queint  costs  do  come  from  fardest  coasts: 

Whiles  in  meane  \vhile,  that  w'orthy  Emperour 
Which  rulde  the  world,  and  had  al  wealth  at  will, 

Could  be  cMHitent  to  tire  his  wearie  wife, 

II  is  daughters,  and  his  niepces  every  one, 

To  spin  and  worke  the  clothes  that  he  shuld  wcare. 

And  never  cared  for  silks  or  sumptuous  cost. 

For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  figurie. 

For  Ikiudkin,  broydire,  cutworks,  nor  conceits. 

He  set  the  ships  of  merchantmen  on  worke, 

With  bringing  home  oyle,  graine,  and  savrie  sidt, 

And  such  like  wares,  as  served  common  use.* 

*  Lo  these  (my  Lord)  1h'  my  gCHnl  praying  priests. 

Descended  from  Melchyseilec  by  line, 

C\»sens  to  Paule,  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  ; 

These  be  my  ])riests,  the  seasning  of  the  earth. 

Which  will  not  leese  their  savriness,  I  trow. 

Not  t»ne  (»f  these  wil  reade  the  holy  write 
Which  doth  forbid  all  greedy  usurie. 

And  yet  receive  a  shilling  for  a  ])ounde. 

Not  one  of  these  will  preach  of  patience. 

And  yet  Ih'  found  as  angry  as  a  waspt*. 

N<»t  one  t>f  these  can  1h*  content  to  sit 
In  taverns,  inns,  or  alehouses  all  day. 

Hut  sjxauls  his  time  devoutly  .at  his  liooke. 

Not  one  of  these  will  niyle  at  ruler’s  wrongs, 

And  yet  1h'  bh)tted  with  exti»rtion. 

Not  one  of  these  will  paint  <mt  w’orldly  pride. 

And  he  himself  as  pillaunt  as  he  dare. 

Not  one  these  rebuketh  avarice, 

And  yet  procureth  ploude  plunditit's. 

Not  one  of  these  reproveth  vanitie, 

Whiles  he  himself  (with  hauke  upon  his  fist 
And  houndes  at  heele)  doth  quite  forget  his  text. 

Not  one  of  these,  ca^rrects  contentions 
For  trifling  things,  and  yet  tvlU  svr  for  tyihes. 
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Not  one  of  these  (not  one  of  these,  my  Lord,) 

Ik*  ashanicil  to  do  even  as  he  teacheth. 

31  y  priests  have  leanit  to  pray  unto  the  Lord, 

And  yet  they  triKst  not  in  their  lyphil)our. 

31  y  priests  can  fast,  and  use  ail  ahvstinence 
From  vice  and  sinne,  and  yet  refuse  no  nu*ats. 

31  y  priests  can  pve  in  charitable  wise. 

And  love  also  to  do  goinl  almcs  dedes, 

Although  they  trust  not  in  their  own  deserts. 

31  y  priests  can  place  all  {)enaunce  in  the  hart, 

^Vithout  regard  of  outmird  ceremonies. 

31  y  priests  can  kivp  their  temples  undefyled. 

And  yet  defie  all  superstition.* 

llahiiigton  occupies  a  somewhat  disproportionate  space  in 
the  table  of  Contents ;  and  although  all  the  poems  are  short, 
we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  participate  in  the  partial  ad¬ 
miration  which  has  given  insertion  to  the  whole  of  his  ‘Castara*. 
The  occasional  beauty  of  his  verse  is  sadly  marred  by  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  conceits.  The  third  part  of  this  string  of 
poems  is  the  best.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  given  two  or  three 
extracts  from  it,  in  his  *  Christian  Poet  ’ ;  and  as  ilabingtoii 
has  hitherto  been  little  known,  we  sliall  make  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimens. 

‘  To  Castara.  Aoainst  Opinion. 

‘  Why  should  we  build,  Castara,  in  the  airc 
Of  fraile  Opinion  }  Why  admire  as  faire. 

What  the  weakc  faith  of  man  give  us  fur  right  ^ 

The  jugling  world  cheats  but  the  weaker  sight. 

What  is  in  greatness  happy  ?  As  frt*e  mirth. 

As  ample  pleasures  of  tlf  indulgent  Earth, 

AVe  joy,  wlio  on  the  ground  our  mansion  findc. 

As  they  who  saile,  like  w  itches,  in  the  wind 
Of  court  applauM*.  What  Ciin  their  jMiwerful  sjh*11 
Over  iiichanted  man  more  than  c‘oni|)el 
Him  into  various  formes?  Nor  serves  their  charine 
Themselves  to  g(MKl,  but  to  work  others  harme. 

Tjnint  Oiiinion  but  depose;  and  we 
W  ill  absolute  i’  th*  happiest  empire  be.* 

‘  (Ittoniam  ego  in  Jtagclia  paratus  sum. 

‘  Fix  me  on  some  bleakc  precipia? 

Where  I  ten  thousana  years  may  stand, 

3 lade  now'  a  statue  of  ice. 

Then  by  the  summer  scorcht  and  tun'd ! 

‘  I^lace  me  alone  in  some  fraile  boatc 
*31  id  th’  horrours  of  an  angry  S4*a ; 

Where  1,  while  time  shall  move,  may  Hoate 
Despairing  either  land  or  day  : 
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*  Or  under  earth  iny  youth  confine 
T<»  th*  night  and  silence  of  a  cell ; 

Where  scorpions  may  my  limbs  entwine: 

O  CukI  !  so  thou  forgive  me  hell. 

‘  .‘Kternitic  !  when  I  thinkc  thee, 

(Which  never  any  end  must  have. 

Nor  knew’st  l)eginning,)  and  foresee 
Hell  is  design’d  fiir  sinne  a  grave ; 

‘  Mv  frighted  flesh  trembles  to  dust, 

^ly  blixKl  ebbes  fearfully  away  : 

Both  guilty  that  they  did  to  lust 
And  vanity  my  youth  l)etray. 

‘  .My  eyes,  which  from  each  l>cautious  sight 
Drew,  s])ider-like,  blacke  venome  in, 

C'hkSis  like  the  marigold  at  night, 

Opprest  with  dew  to  bath  my  sin. 

‘  Mv  eares  shut  up,  that  easie  dorc 
Which  did  proud  fallacies  admit ; 

And  VOW'  to  hear  no  follies  more, 

Deaf  to  the  charmes  of  sinne  and  wit. 

*  Hut  you  Indd  sinners !  still  pursue 
Vonr  valiant  w  ickedness,  and  brave 

Tir  Almighty  justice:  he’le  subdue 
And  make  you  cowards  in  the  grave.’ 

•  •••••• 

Most  of  the  remaining  stanzas  of  tins  striking  poem,  (in 
which  the  gloomy  influence  of  the  Romish  theology  maybe 
traced,)  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Montgomery. — It  would  be 
citsy  to  multiply  interesting  citations  from  the  present  volume; 
but  wc  have  given  enough  for  our  purpose.  ‘  I  never  look  at 
*  Mr.  Chalmers’s  edition  of  the  Poets’,  writes  Mr.  Sharon  Tur¬ 
ner  in  1815,  ‘without  thinking,  that  if  some  capacious,  truly 
‘  feeling,  and  correctly  judging  mind  were  to  select  from  all 
‘  our  poets  those  parts  which,  from  their  interest,  beauty,  or 
‘  usefulness,  are  (pialified  to  be  the  delight  and  the  property  of 
‘  nil  ages,  the  fame  of  our  poetry,  and  the  intellect  and  charac- 
‘  ter  of  our  countrymen  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  As  they 
‘  now  appear,  with  all  their  sins,  d illnesses,  and  incumbrances 
‘  on  their  heads,  and  in  full  and  wearisome  display,  the  works 
‘  of  most  of  them  might  as  w  ell  be  reposing  w  ith  their  authors 
‘  in  the  tomb.  The  public  seem  inclined  to  disturb  the  one  as 
‘  little  as  the  other.  The  oblivious  decree  will  only  become 
‘  more  irreversible  as  time  passes  on.’*  The  present  republica-  | 

•  Turner’s  History  of  England,  ‘Ito,  Vol.  III.  p.  532,  note. 
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tion  v  ilif  of  some  service,  by  making  our  elder  poets 

more  extensively  known  ;  but  Mr.  Turner’s  suggestion  yet 


more  exieiisi>i:»jr  ,  wu 

remains  to  be  put  in  execution 


Art.  V.  Scrmotis  by  James  Parsons,  York.  8vo.  pp.  510.  Price 

12^.  London,  1830. 

11"  E  suppose  that  this  is  the  first  volume  of  Sermons  that 
was  ever  printed  (from  manuscript)  in  stereotype.  The 
circumstance  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  as  indicating  the  confi¬ 
dence  felt  by  the  publishers  as  to  the  reception  it  would  meet 
with  from  the  very  extensive  circle  of  the  Author’s  hearers  and 
admirers.  Vet,  high,  and  deservedly  high,  as  may  be  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  preacher,  it  is  rarely  that  any  certain  conclusion 
in  favour  of  the  permanent  value  of  his  written  compositions, 
can  be  drawn  from  the  efiect  of  his  oral  ministrations.  The 
press  is  an  ordeal  which  it  is  not  always  wise  for  those  to  tempt, 
nhose  fame  stands  in  no  need  of  such  an  attestation.  Of  the 
Author  of  this  volume,  we  know  nothing  but  from  report ;  but 
that  report  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  clo(|Ucnt  pulpit 
orators  of  the  day.  It  has  happened  to  us  to  receive  a  descri|)- 
tion  of  his  efrective  style  of  preaching  from  one,  to  he  praised 
by  whom  was  indeed  honour,  himself  a  master  of  oratory  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  his  age, — the  lute 
Mr.  Robert  Hull.  The  opportunity  has  never  presented  itself, 
of  comparing  with  that  favourable  description  the  actual  im¬ 
pression  ;  and  we  can  judge  of  these  Sermons,  therefore,  only 
as  they  apjiear  hefore  us.  AVe  opened  the  volume  with  some 
curiosity,  and  we  have  closed  it  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  There  is  a  chasteness  in  the  composition,  an  entire 
sobriety  of  judgement  in  the  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  fervour  of  manner  and  obvious  simplicity  of  aim,  which  it  is 
equally  rare  and  delightful  to  find  combined  with  popularity  of 
address  and  purity  of  doctrinal  sentiment.  The  motives  which 
have  led  to  the  publication,  arc  also  most  creditable  to  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  feelings. 

‘  In  the  summer  of  last  year  (1829),  his  health  became  so  seriously 
atfcclod  ill  consequence  of  continued  exertions,  that  he  was  compelled 
allogfther  to  susjiend  his  public  labours.  At  first,  he  hoped  that  the 
mccjwity  for  retirement  would  not  long  exist ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
with  deep  regret  that  several  months  at  least  must  elapse,  before  he 
could  rosume  the  occupations  in  which  it  hud  been  his  delight  to  cn- 
He  was  therefore  rendered  anxious  to  employ  his  unwilling 
lei.surc  in  a  manner  which,  while  not  injurious  to  himself,  might  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others.  Among 
rious  plans,  the  publication  of  some  of  those  discourses  wliich  he  had 
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formerly  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  propose<l  itself  to  his  mind ;  nerwil 
csleeinetl  friends  expressed  their  wishes  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
solved  to  act  u|Mm  the  suppestion, — desiring  that  the  Divine  blessing 
which  had  Ikhmi  vouchsiifed  to  them  in  the  sanctuary,  might  also  it. 
tend  them  in  the  family  and  the  closi*t.  Of  that  resolution,  the  pre- 
sent  volume  is  the  result.* 


The  Sermons  arc  nineteen  in  number,  on  the  following  to- 
j>ics:  I.  The  Ciospcl  Harvest:  John  iv.  Jo — ilS.  II.  The 
Claims  of  Uevealed  Truth:  l^uke  xvi.  — Jl.  III.  Christian 
Discipleship :  Matt.  xix.  JiiT  —  I\  .  The  Sensual  and 
M’orlilly  exposed:  Phil.  iii.  IS,  P).  V.  Forgiveness:  Isa.  i. 
IS.  \  1.  T'lic  Pilgrimage  of  the  Saints:  F^xod.  xiv.  15.  MI. 
Apostasy:  lleh.  vi.  d — (i.  \’III.  T'he  Martyrdom  of  Stephen: 
Acts  vii.  5‘J.  IX.  Inadequate  Impressions  of  Ucligion:  llos. 
vi.  I.  X.  The  (Tiristian  Sabbath:  Ilev.  i.  10.  XI.  The 
Heavenly  Substance:  lleb.  x.  .Tl.  XII.  I  nsanctified  Kiches: 
Luke  xii.  10 — XIII.  T'he  Hour  of  Atonement:  John  xii. 
27, ‘JS.  Xl\ .  TTic  Helicver’s  (’onlidence:  Job.  xix.  25 — 27. 
XV.  A  (’all  to  early  Devotedness:  1  (Tiron.  xxix.  5.  XM. 
The  F'.leventh  Hour:  Matt.  xx.  0.  X\  II.  The  Minister's 
tloy  :  1  T'hcs.  ii.  10,  20.  X\  III.  The  DiHusion  of  the  Divine 
Cilory:  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  XIX.  National  Judgements:  Isa. 
xxvi.  0. 


One  of  the  most  striking  sermons  of  the  series  is  the  Xlllth, 
‘  the  Hour  of  Atonement,'  which  opens  with  the  following  ap¬ 
propriate  exordium. 


*  ‘'Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  giidlinoss  :  (h»d  \vai 
manifest  in  the  Hesh,  justified  in  the  Sj)irit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  (»entiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  int»)  glory.** 
The  subjects  com])rehende<l  in  this  enumeration,  merit  the  profound 
study,  anil  should  excite  the  highest  emotions,  of  all  intelligent  In'ings. 
luspirtnl  patriarchs  and  pn»phetsof  old  diligiMitlv  emj)loyed  llieir  light, 
to  explore  thest'  wonders  of  redemption  ;  a|H>stles  and  evangelists  con¬ 
templated  them  witli  earnestness  and  nipture  ;  and  the  ])rincipa- 
lities  and  |H»wers  f»f  higher  regions  are  rejiresenttMl  as  iispiring,  here  to 
exercise  their  exalted  faculties — “  which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
hnik  into.** 

*  How  straiigt'  it  is,  that  so  large  a  ]>ortifm  of  men,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
velation  of  the  mystery  of  C'hrist  has  come,  ])ass  it  hy  as  if  it  scjircely 
deservinl  the  repird  or  fet'ling  of  a  moment !  They  hy  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  Indieved,  as  the  foundation  of  immortal  hop*,  do  not  often 
render  what  is  due  ti»  the  majesty  of  its  claims.  Thev  allow  thcro- 
si'lves  t4>  Ik*  distnietiHl  and  drawn  aside  hy  other  and  far  meaner  ob- 
jiH'ts  ;  and  to  the  gntnd  scheme  of  metliation  they  afford  only  tninsient 
and  <iccasional  glanci*s,  the  n*snlts  of  which  are  hut  trifling  and  insig- 
niticaiit.  On  others,  religion  has  no  influence  whatever  ;  they  have 
the  understanding  darkeni*<l,  and  are  atfccteil  vvith  the  hliiidiu*ss  of 
the  heart  ;  the  miracles  of  ilivinc  mercy  receive  a)>solntc  and  utter  nc- 
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irlect ;  ami  the  blessings  of  incarnate  love  arc  as  though  they  had 
uevor  Urn  disclosed  at  all.  Thus  do  the  very  beings  on  whtwe  Malf 
the  grace  a  us  iiiunifested,  in  countless  instances  dismiss  a  series  of  op<^ 
rations  which  occupied  the  Infinite  Mind  from  eternity,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  stnirce  of  joy  in  the  heavenly  world  for  ever ! 

Wherever  an  adequate  attention  is  excited  to  the  subjects  connected 
with  the  humiliation  and  glor\'  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  signal  benefits  must 
arix*.  O  that  men  would  be  ambitious  to  participate  in  **  the  un- 
seurehahle  riches  <»f  Christ;**  and  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  heij^ht,  and  know  the 
love  of  (’hrist  that  ])iusseth  knowledge,  that  they  mtght  be  ^filled  mth 
all  the  fulness  of  (lod  !  Can  our  nature  be  admitted  to  a  higher  dig- 
nit  v.^— It  is  to  j)romote  an  end  so  glorious,  that  we  this  day  selin^t  for 
ox|M)sition,  a  record  w'hich  necessjirily  conducts  us  to  the  scenes  where 
that  love  was  engaged  in  jK'rforming  its  master  achievements.  “  The 
cniss  t»f  (’hrist”  is  now’  to  l)e  lifted  up,  and  you  are  to  meditate  on  the 
mighty  theme  of  its  agonies  and  its  triumphs.  May  He  who  died  and 
rosi’  again  send  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  grace,  that  the  preaching  of  that 
cross  may  be  “  the  pou’er  of  God  !  **  *  pp.  333 — 335. 

riio  view  taken  of  the  passage  which  forms  tlic  Preacher's 
text,  is  conveyed  under  the  threefold  division:  1.  ‘The  lie- 
‘  deemer  contein)>lated  an  important  period — “  this  hour'*  * 

‘  'fhe  Kedeemer  was  aflected  by  a  powerful  emotion — now 
‘  is  my  soul  troubled'''  3.  ‘  The  Kedeemer  received  a  remark- 
‘  .able  testimony, — “  Then  came  there  a  voice,"  '  &c.  In  illus¬ 
trating  the  emotion  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Preacher  thus  strikingly  expounds  the  source  of  that  ineffable 
anxiety. 

‘  “  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?**  *rhe  pertur¬ 
bation  thus  exj)re88ed,  arose  from  the  vivid  prospect  of  the  sufferings 
Wfun*  him.  \\'e  are  accustomed  justly  to  exj)ect,  when  men  arc  con- 
corneil  in  the  execution  of  arduous  engagements,  to  which  momen- 
t4»us  consequences  are  attached,  and  around  w’hich  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  are  placed,  that  there  w’ill  l>e  some  fluttering,  some  agitation  of 
mind,  as  they  are  w’atching  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  action. 
Anxiety,  in  such  circumstances,  w’e  lU'cm  essential  to  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  <»f  our  nature.  The  lM)soTn  of  the  Messiah  was  the  seat  of 
human  susceptibilities  and  affections ;  being,  except  as  to  sin,  “  made 
in  all  things  like  nnto  his  brethren.**  And  how  much  was  there,  in  the 
u'orlv  to  which  he  w'as  consecrated,  calctdated  to  excite  this  **  troubling 
«f the  soul!”  When  he  meditated  on  the  outrages  al)out  to  l)C  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  ImmIv,  and  on  the  spiritual  agonies  of  which  those  of  the 
fl(^h  were  but  the  fet'blest  shadow  s, — agonies  in  which  he  was  to  liear 
his  Father’s  curse,  and  have  the  immortality  of  millions  committed  to 
him,  in  that  one  hour,  or  never,  to  redeem  and  to  secure  ;  when  he 
fcrtcctt'd  that  the  wlude  universe  w’as  liending  an  eager  asjiect  towards 
Him,  that  the  divine  plans,  so  complicated  and  immense,  here  rested 
for  completion,  and  would  be  jarred  mr  ever  by  a  failure,  and  that  here 
inspirations  of  prophetic  times  directed  all  their  hopes  and  pointed 
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nil  tluMr  my^torics ;  when  he  thought  on  the  intense  wittchings  of  tbe 
angles,  wT-apt  in  Holicituclc  for  the  issue,  and  on  the  efforts  of  tW 
jxiwers  of  darkness,  leaguing  all  their  might  in  one  struggle,  by  the 
event  of  which  they  knew  their  ennure  would  Imi  estahlished  or  over, 
turned  for  ever  ; — was  there  not  indeed  enough  to  produce  on  theses, 
sitive  spirit,  a  deep  solemnity  and  |HTturhation  without  parallel  and 
Im'VoiuI  conceptitui  ?  No  wonder  that  for  a  moment  he  trenihletl;  no 
wonder  that  the  soul  wius  darkeneil ;  no  wonder  that  the  sornm**  m 
tnuneiidous  and  so  res]>onsihle  created  the  agitation  of  apparent  hesi. 
tancy  and  reluctance:  well  might  the  exclamation  arise — **Nowii 
tny  H4»ul  tr(»uhled  ;  and  whnt  shall  I  say  ? 

'  Whenever  the  Son  of  man  surveyed  the  season  of  his  ignominy,  it 
was  always  with  this  emotion.  The  a|>ostle  Paul  has  stattni  the  fiKt 
with  affecting  emphasis, — that  “in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  he  offered 
up  pniyers  and  su]>plicutions  w’ith  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him 
that  was  ahle  to  save  him  from  death.*'  fh'hold  him  in  the  garden  of 
(lethsemane !  He  went  thither  after  his  celebration  of  the  Passover; 
and  he  begun  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  very  heavy,  and  said  to  his  com* 
panions,  “  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  He 
witlidrew,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed, — “  ()  my  Father,  if  it  be 
|M>Hsible,  let  this  cup  pass  fnun  me."  Ag.iin  and  again  he  pleaded,  un¬ 
til  an  angel  came  from  heaven  to  strengthen  him  ;  “  and  lading  in  an 
agony,  he  prnvi'd  more  earnestly  ;  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  bliMal  falling  down  to  the  ground."  O  thou  Son  of  (iod,  how 
bitter  must  have  l»een  thy  conflict !  W'hat  nuist  have  been  the  mighty 
wrestlings  of  spirit,  witfi  which  thou  didst  prepare  to  ])ass  the  sci'oei 
of  the  judgment-hall  and  (’alvary  ; — O  my  sotil,  remeinlier  all  thiawM 
sorrow  endured  for  thee  !  Thy  welfare  was  identified  with  the  dread 
forelsKlings  of  “  the  hour,"  and  assisted  to  give  them  all  their  intensity 
and  ghnan  ;  for  th»‘e  was  the  troubling  <if  the  soul  ;  f(»r  th(»e,  the  sor¬ 
row  even  unto  ih‘ath  ;  ft)r  thee,  the  agony  ;  for  thi'C,  the  bbsHly  sweat! 
('anst  thou  rememlnT  it,  and  yet  not  l>e  dissolved  in  tenderness,  peni¬ 
tence,  and  love  } 

‘  The  ladief  of  an  appr<Miching  atonement  ap^Hnirs  to  us  necessary yX<i 
acouiut  ft»r  the  agitation  exhibited  by  the  Hedeemer  in  prospect  of  hii 
trying  hour.  If  his  death  were  nothing  but  an  ordinary  lot,  a  mere 
martyrdom,  a  simple  attestation  U»  the  sincerity  of  his  diameter,  and 
the  truth  of  his  claims,  it  is  clear  he  did  not  meet  his  fate  with  firm* 
ness  in  any  wise  t‘qual  to  what  we  may  frequently  find  in  the  common 
annals  of  the  worhl.  Is  he  not  far  sur{>ns.sed  by  many  of  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers.^  Have  there  not  bivn  martyrs,  whose  last  moments,  amidst  ex- 
cruciating  tortures,  were  much  more  triumphant  and  illustrious  than 
the  l^'uder  whose  name  they  wore,  and  for  wliose  cause  they  died? 
l)ti  iH»t  tin*  rt'cords  of  profane  philosophy  and  patriotism  too,  furnish 
us  with  examples  of  courage  and  fortitude  that  merit  far  greater  ad¬ 
miration  and  praise  ?  'Fhe  existence  of  emotion  like  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  sufferer  of  (tethsemune  and  the  cross,  every  one,  unwilling  to 
assign  to  him  a  station  of  vast  and  dishonourable  inferiority,  will  re¬ 
gard  as  an  evidence  of  something  being  involved  in  his  agonies  p<*cji* 
liar  and  un()ar.dlelcd  ;  and  the  explanation  alone  adequate  and  satis¬ 
factory,  is  to  be  found  in  cordially  roociving  the  testimony,  that  **  tha 
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lionl  bid  \i)Mai  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all/’  On  the  principle  that 
vih:it  he  endured  was  propitiatory)  his  dignity  is  preserved  inviolate  ; 
the  emotion  is  in  harmony  with  the  occasion,  and  the  (H.'casion  with 
the  emotion  ;  and  we  are  the  witnesses  of  a  scene  fniught  with  the 
nu»*t  |H»tent  excitements  for  the  repentance  and  faith  by  which  wc 
diall  Ih*  prepared  for  the  saUnition  and  gratitude  of  eteriiitv/  pp* 
:U4-:i47. 

We  are  tiien  siiinmonetl  to  contemplate  the  Redeemer,  ‘  as 
‘  he  was  resolute  in  determination^  and  ‘  us  he  was  Jervent  in 
‘ prayer"  "I’he  purport  of  the  announcement  contained  in  the 
marvellous  voice  lieard  in  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  INlediator,  is 
thus  illustrated. 

‘  The  Father  said  that  he  had  “glorified  his  name”  already.  This 
had  Ikth  done  by  the  exciting  causes  and  the  nature  of  those  antici- 
patioiis  respecting  the  “  fulness  of  time,”  which  had  gladdened  the 
nulirr  periods  of  the  world.  It  had  Imen  done  by  the  incarnation  and 
hirth  of  ('hrist,  when  angels  uttered  their  songs.  It  had  been  done  by 
the  develoj>ments  made  in  the  |M*rsonal  ministry  of  the  Hedeemer  as  to 
the  divine  clmracter,  commandments,  and  designs.  It  had  been  done  l>y 
the  siirns  anil  wonders  which  accompanied  his  course, — the  healing  of 
the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dr.id,  the  exercis<?  of  high  control  over  the 
cardinal  elements  of  nature.  Kverv  act  in  the  intriMluction  of  the  new 
covenant  assisted  to  unveil  the  majesty  of  the  Kternal,  and  diffust*  his 
qdendours,  that  from  his  intelligent  universe  might  Ik?  rendered  more 
reverent  homage  and  more  lofty  pniise ;  and  it  was  in  just  review  of 
the  series  of  transactions  past,  he  pronounced, — “  I  /loir  glorified  ” 
my  name ! 

‘  'fhe  Father  said  that  he  would  “  glorify  his  name  again.”  This 
promiM*,  the  knowledge  of  which  must  always  have  given  to  the  Mi*8- 
siah  an  ineffable  delight,  referred  to  the  lavstowal  of  all  reqtiisite  sup- 
p«»rt  miller  his  accnmnlated  sorrows  ;  and  to  the  wonderful  miracles  by 
which  his  deatli  was  attended, — the  spreading  of  darkness  at  mid-day 
'►ver  all  the  land,  tlie  rending  in  twain  of  the  temple-veil  from  the  top 
l«  the  iM.ttom,  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  nicks,  the 
ojn'iiing  of  the  graves,  and  the  coming  forth  of  the  biKlies  of  the  saints 
after  his  resurrection,  who  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  apiieared  unto 
many.  It  referred  also  to  the  infinence  of  the  Saviour’s  dcnith  itwlf, 
which,  as  regarded  the  glory  of  (iml,  was  arranged  to  Im»  vast  and  |ht- 
manent,  and  whiiph  we,  living  under  the  light  of  a  m'rfiKrted  nwelation, 
ami  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  able  to  survey  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 
o|>eration.  Hy  the  finished  work  of  (’hrist,  the  Father  is  glorified,  Ik?- 
cauM*  it  effects  a  di.stinct  and  iR^autifnl  development  of  his  nature,  and 
manifests  his  attributes  in  their  harmonized  and  perfect  maji^sty.  lie 

Klorifiisl,  because  bv  that  work  the  infernal  relmls  against  his  autho- 
nty  nirived  their  defimt,  and  had  their  jmwer  shattered  in  ]m*paration 
for  their  final  diMtm.  He  is  glorified,  lH?canse  by  that  work  a  jirovision 
of  all-sufficient  value  is  made  for  the  pardon  nf  our  guilty  race ;  and 
Istuum*,  us  the  result  of  its  efficaev,  a  system  of  spiritual  instrumenta¬ 
lity  has  been  established  and  nirried  on,  which  applies  to  the  hearts  of 
»inners  all  the  blt^ssings  of  redemption,  and  w'hich  is  to  extend  fhe 
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hoinmrs  of  liis  name,  and  the  reijm  of  his  praee,  nntil  he  shall  be 
praised  fnun  the  rising  tt>  the  p»in^  down  of  tlie  sun,  and  until  all  Hob 
shall  see  his  sidvation.  He  is  glorified,  lx»cuuse  hy  that  work  he  is 
cures  and  will  acetunplish  ‘‘  the  end,”  when  the  hosts  <if  ransomed  tin. 
iiers  from  the  comnienceinent  to  tlie  end  of  time,  and  from  ererf 
country  and  kindred  of  the  earth,  will  Ih'  raised  and  brought  lieforehii 
throne  for  immortal  happiness,  and  when  from  angels  and  men  shall 
ascend  the  ascriptions  of  luuuage  amidst  celestial  splendours, — **  8al. 
vation  unto  our  (umI  which  sitteth  upm  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
T/unh  ” — “  Blt‘ssiiig,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgivinp,  and 
honour,  and  ]>owcr,  and  might  he  niiti»  our  (hnl  for  ever  and  ever!” 

*  Such  was  the  comprehensive  course  of  procedure  arranged  and 
promisoil  as  the  elfect  of  the  propitiation  of  (’alvary.  From  this,  the 
undonht«‘d  pnrpirt  of  the  Father’s  reply,  how  vast  a  field  of  contem¬ 
plation  is  opened  In'fore  ns !  Never  did  the  v(uce  from  heaven  an¬ 
nounce  tidings  mort?  snhlime: — “  I  have  glorified  my  name,  and  will 
glorify  it  again:  ” — words  revealing  the  object  of  divine  connsi'ls  from 
eternity  ;  words  involving  the  interests  td'  all  nations,  the  events  of  all 
ages,  the  decisions  of  jmlgement,  and  the  destinies  of  iininortalitv. 
What  majesty  now  invests  the  theme  of  “  (’hrist  crucified,"  thus  au¬ 
thoritative  in  its  attestation,  and  thus  woiulrons  in  its  range!  0,  to 
understand  it  more  fully,  and  to  ])rize  it  more  highly  !  O,  to  apiK-ar 
at  last  in  the  beatific  presence  of  Jehtn  ah,  to  participate  in  ihebrignter 
disclosures  of  lieaven,  and  to  glorify  him  ourxcli'cs  in  the  rapt iiruus  an¬ 
thems  4»f  the  redeemed  !  ’  jip.  115(1 — 

Among  the  sermons  of  a  ]>ractical  character,  wc  were  glad  to 
notice  one  upon  the  (’hristian  Sahhath.  Mr.  Parsons  first  treats 
of  the  Sahhath  as  ‘  a  day  of  Divine  sanction,’ — not  a  very  clear 
or  happy  expression,  hut  intended  to  imply  its  perpetual  obli¬ 
gation.  With  regard  to  the  change  of  the  day,  Sir.  Parsons 
aihhiccs, — the  apparent  reasonahlcncss  of  the  change,  as  ar¬ 
gued  hy  Bishop  Horsley;  tlie  supposed  prophetic  reference 
in  Psalm  cxviii.  — !ll  ;  the  example  of  tlie  apostles  and  early 
i’hristians  ;  and  the  usefulness  with  which  its  ohservaiicc  has 
been  iiltemlcd.  We  cannot  say  that  the  best  is  made  of  the 
arguments  adduced,  nor  do  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Keasoning  is  not  so  much  the  forte  of  the  Author,  as 
pointed  exhortation.  The  former,  perhaps,  is  not  to  any  great 
extent  the  proper  business  of  the  pulpit;  and  what  is  chiefly 
necessary  is,  that  no  obvious  flaw  or  inconcinsiveness  in  the 
preacher’s  mode  of  argnnient,  shoidd  tend  to  generate  doubt, 
or  afiord  a  handle  to  scepticism.  ’I’he  discourse  in  question  is 
one  which  we  applaud  Mr.  Parsons  for  having  preached,  but 
which  we  sliouhl  not  have  scloctotl  for  the  press. 

’File  argumentative  powers  of  the  Author  appear  to  much 
liigher  atlvaiitage  in  the  second  sermon,  which  is  a  forcible  and 
admirahly  sustained  enforcement  of  ‘  the  claims  of  revealed 
‘  truth.’  fonmied  on  the  parable  of  the  Bich  Man  and  La/arui, 
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ami  comprising  an  illustration  of  the  following  chain  of  propo- 
siiions:  ‘That  there  exists  a  revelation  from  (jod,  designed  for 

*  the  guidance  and  salvation  of  man :  That  this  revelation  is 
‘  hilly  (jiialified  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
‘given:  'riiat,  on  the  rejection  of  revelation,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
‘  |HClcil  any  supernatural  visitations  would  produce  a  saving 
‘  impression  on  the  heart;  and,  That  the  rejection  of  Divine 

*  revelation  is  the  cause  of  future  condemnation  and  misery/ 
We  transcribe  the  argument  by  which  the  second  proposition 
is  supported. 

‘  This  attribute  of  suHiciency  was  possessed  by  the  /irsf  dis|HMisa- 
tion,  ounprised  in  the  works  of  “  IMoses  and  the  propliets.”  one 
who  lived  during  the  ]H*riod  when  its  ordinances  w’ere  practised,  could 
have  the  least  right  t<»  eoinplain  that  there  was  in  it  such  an  inadequacy 
or  ;unl»iguity,  as  could  form  a  just  apology  for  his  dislndief  and  rej«H!- 
tiou  it.  It  had  enough  to  silence  any  such  plea,  and  to  throw  an 
uiialloviated  guilt  upon  the  head  of  the  impenitent.  The  cvtdfiicc 
connect (‘d  with  that  early  revelation,  was  suHicient  to  pro<luce  u  con¬ 
viction,  that  hy  “  Moses  and  the  prophets*'  (»<hI  had  indeed  s|M»ken, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  right  to  a  supreme  authority  over  the  mind 
w;is  unquestionable  ;  nor  could  a  corrtHJt  and  unprejudiced  understand¬ 
ing  n*fer  to  the  numerous  and  striking  attestatnms  given  to  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  the  Jewish  economy,  without  perceiving  a  plain  and  an  impe- 
rativc  obligation  to  the  full  reception  of  its  truth.  Its  directwnx^  also, 
wore  siithcient  to  ex])lain  and  to  commend  the  method  hy  which  the 
rectitude  and  welfare  of  its  votaries  were  to  Ik?  secured.  Although  not 
w  plain  and  circumstantial  as  “  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times,"  and,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  its  construction,  having 
much  that  was  mystic  and  obscure,  the  essential  principles  of  religion 
wen'  all  adequately  discovered.  The  unity  of  Cioil, — his  greatness  and 
maj«*sty,  Inuh  in  his  nature  and  his  works, — his  will,  by  which  he 
Wduld  have  his  creatures  to  regulate  their  l)eing  and  secure  their  wel¬ 
fare,— the  entire  duty  of  man  Imth  towards  his  Maker,  his  neighlmur, 
and  himself, — were  placed  in  emphatic  exhibition;  |>enalties  were 
threatened,  and  rewards  were  promised  ;  and  there  was  a  distinct  de¬ 
marcation  of  the  path  which  wcmld  conduct  to  the  true  goal  of  exist¬ 
ence— a  consummation  of  final  happiness.  If  men  woulu  receive,  and 
abide  hy  the  testimony  they  TXMisessed,  they  would  Ik*  safe.  The  lamp 
which  the  prophets  carried,  illumined  the  way  of  i>eace,  and  led  onward 
to  heaven.  It  was  therefore  a  pn>per  reference  for  the  living— “  Thty 
Aorc  Mfixes  and  the  pnwhets  ;  let  them  hear  them.’* 

*  Tlie  ecmiomy  of  “  Moses  and  the  prophets"  has  l)eeii  made  t(»  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of*  a  greater  ;  and  now  that  the  law  is  blended  with  the 
p*IM‘l,  and  the  system  of  revelation  is  |K*rfecte<l,  there  is  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  excellency,  w'hich  ought  to  command  universal  ackiiowledg- 
*ncnt,  and  to  excite  universal  admiration.  The  spiritual  light  of  the 
^orld  is  at  its  meridian.  To  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  truth,  no¬ 
thing  can  l)c  added.  Its  nddcnces,  to  which  we  have  already  referred# 
nqx'at,  are  clear,  splendid,  and  incontrovertible,  inviting  the  soul 
tu  implicit  and  confident  repow  ;  and  its  discoveries  of  spintual  prin- 
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ciples  and  eternal  realities  are  so  clear,  that  in  the  present  state  thn 
are  incajmhle  of  extended  or  improved.  There  is  not  now,  i 

was  the  case  under  the  Ij<*vitical  institutions,  the  envelopment  and  oh. 
hcunition  of  im]M»rtaut  verities  in  allegories  and  shadmvs  ;  the  symboU 
and  the  patterns  are  removed  by  the  appearance  of  “  the  heuvenlT 
things”  themselves  ;  the  veil  is  taken  away  ;  and  all  things  which  it  . 
is  U8i‘ful  for  man  to  know,  are  j>resented  in  the  plenitude  of  light  ami 
glory.  The  character  of  the  Almighty  Lord  of  heaven  and  i*arth,— 
the  conslituti(Hi  and  laws  of  his  government, — the  moral  attributes  ami 
|M)sition  of  the  human  race, — the  gracious  metlnKl  of  obtaining  p;irdoii 
and  eternal  K;ilvatiou  by  an  atoning  sacrifice, — the  extent  of  the  re. 
wards  and  punishments  resiTved  in  another  world  for  the  just  and  the 
unjust, — thcM*  are  all  s«»  revealed  and  imjiressed,  that  at  onct',  ererr 
right  iiHpiiry  can  In*  answered,  every  real  mxvssity  relieved,  and  evenr 
Mihstantial  interest  secured.  **  If  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and 
engraven  «mi  stoui^,  was  glorious  ;  how  shall  not  the  niinistnitiun  of  the 
Siiirit  Ih.*  rather  gh>rit>us  ?  For  if  the  ministnition  of  condeinnatiun  he 
gforv.  much  nmre  doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in 
glory.”  If  the  writings  of  the  former  system  could  lie  ap|H*aled  to,  as 
neiHling  no  further  enforcement  or  amplification,  and  if,  on  the  ground 
of  their  sulliciency,  the  anxious  reijuest  of  this  man  in  t<»rinent  wjls  « 
jHKsitively  denied, — with  how  much  greater  power  may  the  apiKnil  lie 
made  on  iK'lialf  of  the  system  of  truth,  as  woir  manifested  tt»  the  world, 
— <*X|miided  by  the  teaehing  of  the  Hedeemer  and  his  apostles,  sealed  hr 
the  biiHKl  of  propitiation,  attested  by  a  long-cmitiuued  succession  of 
miracles  and  wonders,  and  coin])rehending  “  aii  thv  counsel  of  Oud!" 
—  Here,  indeed,  we  may  well  bo  directed  to  rest,  and  permitted  tore- 
cpiire  no  more.’  pp.  41 — 4(). 

M  r.  Parsons  proceeds  to  illustnite  the  siifticicncy  of  Divine 
revelation,  by  referring  to  the  conversions  of  infidels, — to  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  revealed  truth  has  made  in  the  w  orld, — and  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  which  religion  has  conferred  on  those 
who  have  embraced  it,  liis  third  proposition  is  supported  hy 
the  following  considerations.  1.  *  'Fhe  cause  which  producer 
‘  the  rejection  of  the  message  of  CJod  in  his  written  word,  will 

*  operate  also  against  the  message  which  might  be  taught  by 

*  sujvcrnatural  agency.’  2.  ‘  It  is  equally  easy  to  explain  away 
«  a  sin>ernatural  visitation,  as  it  is  to  explain  away  the  evidence 
«  of  revelation.’  d.  ‘  The  ineflicicncy  of  supernatural  visitations 
«  has  been  shewn  hy  experience.’*  4.  ‘It  is  the  positive  ar- 

*  rancement  of  (>od,  that  his  word,  as  given  in  the  inspired  re- 
«  cord,  and  proclaimed  in  the  established  ordinances  of  grace. 


•  This  ixiint  is  admirably  urgc<l  in  a  very  striking  discourse  on  thi» 
parable,  in  the  si'cund  vtilumc  of  Professor  Le  lias's  Sermons.  Tbr 
|iass;igc  to  which  we  espociully  allude,  in  which  the  Author  infers  thr 
uiofftcieiicy  of  KUiH'rnatur.il  visitations  from  the  nature  of  rej)eiitanoc, 
will  Ix'  found  in  Vol.  XXX.  of  our  last  Series,  pp.  IJO  —2. 
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<  shall  he  the  only  means  of  persuasion  anti  conversion ;  and  the 

*  promise  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  does  not  extend  to  any  other 

*  instrumentality In  reference  to  this  last  most  important  con- 
suleration,  one  too  often  overlooked,  the  Preacher  appeals  to 
the  statements  of  the  inspired  record  itself,  which  are,  on  this 
subject,  as  distinct  as  they  ought  to  be  deemed  conclusive* 

‘Take  the  following: — that  the  words  of  Christ  ''are  spirit  and 
life;”  that  faith  comoth  hy  hearing,  and  hearing  hy  the  word  of 
(mhI  ;  ”  that  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  word  of  God ;  ”  that 
“  (’hrist  sanctifies  and  cleanses  his  church  W'ith  the  washing  of  water 
l»v  tho  word  ;  ”  that  men  are  "  Inirn  again  bv  the  word  of  Gml  which 
livotli  and  ahidoth  for  ever,  that  word  l)y  which  the  gos|)el  is  preached 
unto  them.”  The  arrangement  by  which  the  renovating  operations  of 
the  Divine  vSpirit  are  connected  with  the  word  of  truth  is,  in  these  and 
other  pass;iges,  clearly  announced.  It  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  the 
great  facts  of  spiritual  history,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  down  to  the 
timoN  in  which  we  live,  achieving  the  rejamtance  and  salvation  of  mil¬ 
lions  ;  and  is  recommended  to  us  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  excite 
the  full  acknowledgement  of  our  souls.  Every  |)os8iblc  consideration 
unites  to  «‘xhibit  and  impress  the  principle  we  desire  specially  to  bring 
home  to  this  audience ; — no  other  method  will  ever  l)c  employcMl  to 
convince  and  redeem  you,  but  that  which  ojierates  in  the  ministrations 
of  tile  ('liristian  system  ;  and  if  those  ministrations,  in  some  one  of  the 
varied  forms  in  which  they  exist,  Ik*  not  blessed  to  your  hearts,  your 
cns4',  as  far  as  man  is  ]K*rmitted  to  judge,  must  Ik*  regarded  as  despc*mte 
and  hopeless.  The  spiritual  world  might  unveil  its  mysteries  Iwfore 
yon ;  y<»u  might  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  eternity ;  you  mi^ht  hold 
communion  with  the  departed,  and  survey  the  residences  of  beings  who 
have  gone  to  the  upper  or  the  lower  world,  dwelling  amidst  the  glorii*M 
of  ll»e  blessed  or  the  torments  of  the  damned  ; — and  yet,  all  would  |Mtss 
away  in  forgetfulness,  and  leave  you  as  brands  for  the  burning!  "  If 
you  hear  not  IMoses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  you  be  persuaded, 
llmugh  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  ’  pp.  59,  flO. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  consideration  here  ad¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  admonition  to  those  who  resist  the 
claims  of  Kevealecl  I’ruth,  may  serve  to  expose  the  erroneous 
expectation,  entertained  by  some  persons  in  the  present  day, 
that  tho  conversion  of  mankind  is  to  be  eft’ected,  not  by  the 
word  of  truth,  not  by  the  instrumentality  to  which  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit’s  influence  is  annexed,  not  by  those  means  which 
triumphed  over  the  demonology  of  Greece,  Syria,  and  Home, 
but  by  visible  judgements  and  I^rovidential  dispensations  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  that  shall  strike  the  minds  of  men  with 
awe,  and  compel  them  to  believe.  All  history,  all  analogy,  all 
beripture  seem  to  forbid  such  expectations,  wliich  would  imply, 
either  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will,  at  some  future  period,  ac- 
romplish  the  work  of  grace  by  means  which  He  has  never  yet 
been  pleased  to  employ,  or  that  a  dispensation  more  efficient 
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than  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  to  succeed  to  that  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Owen  has  remarked,  ‘  many  are  re. 

‘  covered  to  God  by  aillictions,  who  have  despised  the  word.’ 
But,  adds  that  great  divine,  ‘  men  may  by  afilietions  be  recalled 
‘  to  the  liglit  of  the  word,  but  none  are  immediately  turned  to 
‘  Ciod  l)y  them.’  The  judgements  of  heaven  may  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  but  Ills  presence  is  in  the  still,  small  voict*, 
which  he  who  hears  sliall  live. 

c  can  notice  only  one  more  of  these  discourses,  and  passing 
over  some  very  interesting  ones,  we  must  give  the  preference  to 
the  sermon  preached  before  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
in  L'ioO,  and  entitled,  ‘  'I'he  Dilfusion  of  the  Divine  Glory,’ 
'i'he  text  is  taken  from  Psalm  Ixxii.  11);  and  the  ))lan  of  the 
sermon  is  comprised  in — ‘  the  great  object  of  desire  which  is  here 
‘  placed  in  view’ ; — ‘  the  considerations  on  account  of  which  that 
‘object  should  be  anxiously  and  devotedly  cherished’;  and, 

‘  the  encouragements  we  possess  for  confiding  that  the  great 
•  object  of  desire  will  finally  be  fulfilled.’  In  illustrating  (under 
the  first  head)  the  nature  of  the  desire  expressed,  the  Preacher 
shev\s,  tliat  it  is  still  as  appropriate  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Inspired  I’salmist.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  to  notice  the 
startling  fact,  that,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  Clnisfuo 
era,  it  should  be  so  ?  Ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Him  who  for  three  centuries  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer  has  been  arrested  and  turned  back ;  and  that  the 
world  is  but  just  emerging  from  a  flood  of  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  barbarism  w  hich  has  overwhelmed  countries  once  Christi¬ 
anized,  and  has  .scarcely  begun  to  subside,  except  on,  here  and 
there,  a  tract  of  higher  land? — This  consideration  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Missionary  en¬ 
terprise.  But  we  suppress  all  further  comment,  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  the  following  eloquent  exposition  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  we  have  to  believe  that  the  great  object  of  desire  will 
eventually  Ik?  realized. 

‘  ’rhut  theri'  are  numerous  and  immense  dithculties  to  overcome,— 
that  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  there  is  op]x»sition  such  us  no  other 
system  can  encimnter,  and  under  which  unv  other  system  would  be 
crushed,  is  iiistmitly  and  candidly  ackiiowletlgi'd.  National  divisions 
and  anti|mthies ;  ditferenct*  of  customs,  and  language,  and  climate; 
long  continued  and  cWply  rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  established 
oniiiions  and  nuNlea  of  mental  o|)eration,  and  against  the  introduction 
ot  what  is  novel  and  untried ;  and  aliove  all,  the  radical  and  inveterate 
enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  the  divine  character  and  law, — 
8trengthene<i  bv  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  powers  and  principalities 
of  darkness  ;  these  are  obstacles  which  we  freely  take  into  the  accimnt, 
and  whtwe  existence  and  |H»toncy  we  should  dt'em  it  folly  to  deny.  Yet 
in  apitc  of  all,  \vc  hold  fust  an  unwavering  conlidciioe  of  succcbs ;  aud 
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nv  Rtill  affirm  it  without  hesitancy  or  reserve,  that  the  glory  will  sliine 
urfr  all  nations,  tuid  that  the  time  mil  come,  when  the  religion  of  the 
gaiTH‘1  shall  Ik*  the  religion  of  the  world. 

‘If  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  divine  power  is  connected  with  the 
instituti*8  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  is  ordained  to  ^ide  its 
movements  among  mankind, — we  must  believe  also,  that  notning  can 
proliihit  or  orevent  the  extended  and  victorious  diffusion  of  which  we 
s{K*ak,  and  that  there  is  at  once  presented  sufficient  security  to  prepare 
hir  the  amsummation  we  desire.  Now  the  power  of  God  in  the  gospel 
you  acknowledge ;  you  pay  homage  enough  to  your  religion  to  receive 
It  as  an  indisputalde  fiict ;  you  understand,  and  profess  to  estimate, 
the  armngements  which  enforce  and  apply  its  ordained  instrumental^ 
tit's  by  tlie  majesty  of  Omniiiotence ;  and  you  know  it  is  written  on 
the  front  of  the  ministerial  commission, — The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fiire  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds  ;  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
fxalteth  itsi'lf  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap¬ 
tivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.’*  It  may  lie  that  there 
has  lHH*n  an  aiiparent  slumbering  of  energ)',  and  delay  of  action ;  but 
let  the  arm  of  (lod  awake  and  put  on  strength, — let  Him  come  forth 
fnmi  his  shrine,  who  **  doeth  according  to  his  will  amimg  the  armies 
uf  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whose  hand  none 
can  stay,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  *' — and  whnt  can  avail 
the  mast  mighty  combinations  of  hostility  that  would  oppose  their 
phalanx  of  war  ? — As  the  worm  beni*ath  the  giant’s  tread,  must  they 
be  crushed :  as  the  chaff  liefore  the  whirlw'ind’s  fury,  must  they  be 
scattered.  **  If  God  bk  for  im,  who  can  bk  against  ua  ?  ** 

‘  We  are,  moreover,  funiished  with  specific  testimony,  giving  direct 
pli*<lgc  and  certainty,  that  the  energy  of  divine  |)ower  shall  Ik*  exerted, 
to  till  the  whole  earth  with  the  brightness  of  di\nne  glory.  When  we 
n*fer  to  the  exiK'ctations  entertained,  and  the  assertions  uttered,  bv  in¬ 
spired  men  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  the  gnicious  designs  of  the  ^Iost 
Ili^h  were  revealed,  and  whose  language  has  bet*n  handed  down  in  the 
record  of  prophecy,  we  have  to  recognise  announcements  mode  on  the 
purl  of  the  Being  liy  whose  unerring  truth  their  statements  were  dic¬ 
tated,  -of  an  intention  to  change  the  moral  character  of  mankind,  and, 
by  the  inrtuence'of  the  religion  to  which  we  pay  our  homage,  secured 
by  the  mediatorial  exaltation  of  its  Author,  to  destroy  the  systems  of 
fttUduMMl  and  evil,  for  the  diffused  dominion  of  knowledge,  rectitude, 
and  redein])tion.  Is  it  not  written,  as  the  promise  of  the  Father  to 
the  Sm, — “  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  tluKJ  the  heathen  for  thine  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  {Kmsession  ?  ** 
Is  it  not  written, — **  He  shall  nave  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  : — all  kings  shall  fall  down  Imforc 
him,  all  nations  shall  serve  him?  ’*  Is  it  not  written,  **  It  shall  come 
to  pass  ill  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be 
e^tabli.Hhed  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it  ?  ”  Is  it  not  written, — 
I  he  earth  shall  Ik*  filled  with  the  kiuiwledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
"sters  cover  the  sea  ?  ”  Is  it  not  written,— “  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
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jJiiill  Ih»  n*vr*ile(l,  and  all  tlcsh  shall  sot*  it  tngothor:  for  the  inoath  gt' 
the  I^ird  hath  s|N>ktMi  it  ?  ”  Is  it  in»t  written, — the  narnitivo  uf  a  suh. 
lime  vision—**  1  lM*held  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  An« 
cient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  »rarment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hiir 
<if  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ;  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and 
his  wheels  as  hurninjx  tire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  fnun 
Is'fore  him :  thous;ind  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thon. 
sand  times  ten  thous;ind  sttssl  before  him :  the  judijment  was  set,  and 
the  IsHiks  were  opened. —  1  siiw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  Ud) old,  one 
like  the  S«»n  (»f  man  oime  with  the  chmds  t>f  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  ])eo|)le, 
nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  evcrluHt- 
ing  (huuinion,  which  shall  not  ])ass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  he  destroyed  Is  it  not  written, —*‘ The  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that  dav  shall  there  he  one  Lord,  and  hw 
nanu'one?"  Wh.it  then  is  j)r<»pliecy,  but  a  solemn  witness  to  the 
coming  of  the  universal  glory  } 

*  And  when,  in  addition  to  these  proclamations  of  earlier  ages,  you 
turn  to  the  ]»ages  of  the  (’hristian  revelation  itself,  what  is  there  hut 
the  advance  of  one  uniform  claim  to  ultimate  coiupiest  and  univenud 
doniinittn  ; — an  affirmation,  that  lie  who  died  on  (Jolgotha,  and  lives  in 
heaven,  at  once  the  sacrifice  and  the  Lord,  must  be  exhibited  among 
all  nations,  and  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power. — **  Ana 
1,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

*•  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins," — and  on  the 
merit  of  the  siicrifice  is  founded  the  extent  of  the  dominion, for 
ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  (hnl ;  from  henceforth  ex|H*cting 
till  his  enemies  he  made  his  fiH»tst<H»l."  **  He  tnitst  reign,  till  he  hath 
]»ut  all  enemies  under  his  feet," — It  is  amidst  disclosures,  enough  to 
elevate  the  coldest  hearts  to  sublimity,  wo  are  told  that  the  Ht*<lt*t*mcr 
shall  go  f«>rth  **  compiering  and  to  compier  ;"  that  great  voices  in  hea¬ 
ven  sliall  be  heard,  saving,  *‘  riie  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  hi'comc 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  liis  ('hrist,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  ami  ever  while  tlie  ascriiition  shall  ascend  from  the  redtH'med, 
the  high  p.ean  of  victory,  **  \Ve  give  thee  thanks,  ()  liJird  (lod  Al¬ 
mighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come,  lu'cause  thou  hast  taken 
to  thee  tliy  great  |H>wer,  and  hast  reigned  ;  "  and  that  in  the  final  de¬ 
struction  4»f  his  f(H*s,  the  Saviour  shall  come  amid  the  emhlazoiir)’  of 
compu'st,  and  with  many  crowns  on  his  head,  **  having  on  his  vesture 
and  tni  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  Kings,  and  I^ord  of  Lords," 
claiming  the  universi'  as  his  own,  and  then  fixing  its  destinies  forever! 
— My  brethren,  we  stand  not  to  vindicate  or  argue  on  the  testimony; 
we  put  it  forth  as  magisterial  and  as  lievond  n  doubt :  the  whole  course 
of  prophecy, —  every  fact  as  to  the  moral  government  of  nature,— every 
fact  as  to  the  value  of  the  Hedtvmer’s  atonement,  the  juirposi*  of  the 
HtHltH'iiier’s  exaltation,  and  the  extent  of  the  Hedeemer’s  reward, — all 
combine  in  the  utteranct'  of  one  mighty  voice,  “  the  n'fmlc  earth  shall 
ite  jiUrd  u  ith  hix  ahry’’: — and  now,  man,  animatini  almost  to  inspira¬ 
tion  while  he  ctnUcmplatcs  the  bright  and  glowing  vision,  may  reiterate 
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thf  slioiit  of  ronfi<lonce  and  rapture,  like  that  which  once  rung  over 
the  ulHius  of  KiiroiK*,  but  the  cause  how  far  noliler  I — **  It  is  the  ti  ill  ot' 
(nid—Ii  IS  the  pritt  of  OtHi !  **  *  pp.  194. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Substance  of  several  Courses  of  Lectures  oti  Music,  read 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  Aletrojxdis.  lly  William 
(’rotch,  Mus.  1).,  Professor  of  Afusic,  Oxford  ;  and  Principal  of 
the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  8vo.  pp.  IJik  London, 

lieu.  ' 

2.  The  I/armouirou.  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Music.  4to.  January 
to  Auj'ust,  llWl.  Price  3j.  each. 

I  N  the  .laniiary  Number  of  this  well-conducted  INFusical  Jour- 
*  nal,  we  find  a  brief  memoir — happily  not  an  obituary — of 
the  accoinjdished  and  amiable  person  whose  Lectures  are  now 
before  ns.  It  is  rarely  that  an  infant  phenomenon  matures  into 
a  man  of  science.  William  Crotch  was  born  at  Norwich  on  the 
olh  of  July,  1775.  Before  he  was  four  years  old,  his  musical 
|)owcrs  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Burney,  who  deemed 
them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Royal  Society :  his  letter  appears  in  the  Trans- 
actioiis  of  1 779.  At  two  years  and  four  months  old,  young  Crotch 
was  able  to  transpose  into  the  most  extraneous  and  diflicult 
keys  whatever  he  played,  and,  in  his  extemporaneous  flights,  to 
Jnodulate  all  keys  with  equal  facility.  He  would  also  play  an 
extempore  bass  to  easy  melodies  when  performed  by  another 
j)erson  on  the  same  instrument.  How  at  that  age  he  managed 
ills we  are  not  told.  Ilis  fingering  now”,  is  not  merely 
aml)idextrous,  but  we  were  going  to  say  polydextrous,  or  many- 
banded.  Nor  w’as  his  precocity  of  talent  shewn  only  in  music : 
lie  discovered  a  genius  and  inclination  for  drawing,  nearly  as 
strong.  ‘  Whenever  he  is  not  at  his  instrument,’  writes  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  ‘  be  usually  employs  himself  in  sketching  house.s,  churches, 

‘  animals,  &c.  upon  the  floor,  or  whatever  else  he  is  allowed  to 
*  draw  upon.’  Drawing  has  continued  to  rank  among  Dr. 
Crotch’s  most  cherished  recreations ;  and  in  the  branch  of 
landscape-sketching,  he  has  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  to 
winch  few  amateurs  have  reached.  At  twelve  years  old,  he 
composed  an  oratorio ;  but  he  had  not  at  that  time  either  formed 
bis  taste,  or  acquired  correctness  in  composition.  He  took  the 
decree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  1794;  in  1797,  was 
made  organist  at  St.  John’s;  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hayes  in  the 
Professorship  of  Music,  though  only  twenty-two  years  of  age : 
be  took  his  degree  of  Miis.  Doct.  in  1799.  The  substance  of 
those  lectures  was  read  in  the  Music  School  of  Oxford,  in  1800 
and  the  following  four  years. 
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2.V)  (Totcli’s  I.ccture^s  on  Music. 

In  the  precocity  of  his  talent,  young  Crotch  almost  riTtlle,! 
Mozart.  Inileeil,  his  ear  and  passion  for  music  apfiear  to  h«tf 
been  discovered  at  an  earlier  period  of  infancy.  We  have  no 
record  of  Mozart’s  taking  delight  in  music  before  he  was  thret 
years  of  age ;  although  he  was  scarcely  five,  when  his  inventive 
genius  proin])ted  him  to  become  composer  ;  and  at  six,  he  would 
compose  little  airs  while  he  was  playing,  which  his  father,  at  his 
request,  would  write  down  for  him.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
published  a  set  of  six  Sonatas,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  *,  which  prove,  in  the  w  ords  of  Dr.  Busby,  ‘  the  wonders 
‘  of  which  nature  is  capable,’  in  a  child  of  that  age.  The  d^ 
dication,  if  really  w  ritten  by  himself,  must  be  esteemed  a  literary 
curiosity  ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  w  orth  transcribing  for  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  playfulness  and  elegant  flattery. 

*  A  la  Reino. 

‘  Madame, 

‘  IMfin  d’org\u*il  i*t  de  joio  d’oscr  vous  otfrir  un  hommago,  j’achevoLs 
cos  sonatos  pour  los  porter  aux  pieds  de  Votre  Majesto ;  j’rtois.ie 
ravinie,  ivre  de  vanite  et  ravi  de  nun-memo,  lorsque  j’apjKTCUs  k 
(tenie  de  la  Musitpie  a  edte  de  moi. 

‘  “  Tu  es  hien  vain,"  me  dit-il,  ‘‘  de  savoir  ccrire  a  un  Age  ou  ki 
nutn's  apprenneiit  encore  a'l  epeller."  “  Moi,  vain  de  ton  oiuTagc!" 
liii  repondis-je.  “  Non,  j’ai  d’autres  motifs  de  vanite.  Kecoiinow  le 
favori  de  la  Reine  de  tvs  Isles  fortunees.  Tu  pretends  que  nee  loin 
dll  rang  supreme  qui  la  distingue,  ses  talcns  rauroient  illustri'e:  eh 
hien  ;  jilacee  sur  la  trone,  Kile  les  honore  et  les  protege.  Qu’  Elle  te 
permette  de  lui  faire  line  otfrandc.  Tu  es  avidc  de  ghiirc ;  tu  ferassi 
hien  que  toute  la  terre  le  s;iura  ;  plus  philosophe,  je  ne  confie  nion  or- 
gueil  ciu’a  mon  clavecin,  qui  en  devient  un  pen  plus  eloquent,  voila  tout** 

‘  “  Kt  cetle  ehH|uence  prmluit  des  Sonates !  Kst-il  hien  sur  que 
j’aie  jamais  inspire  un  faiseur  de  Sonates  ?" 

*  Ce  projKis  me  ]nqua.  “  Fi,  mon  pere,"  hn  dis-je,  “  tu  paries 
ce  matin  comme  un  ]iedant  .  .  Lorsque  la  Heine  daigne  m’ecoutcr,  je 
nrahandonne  a  toi,  et  je  deviens  sublime.  Loin  d’elle,  le  charmc  Rtf- 
foiblit ;  sou  auguste  image  m’inspire  encore  (pielques  idevs  que  I’lrt 
conduit  ensuite  et  acheve  .  .  .  Mais  que  je  vive,  et  un  jour  je  lui 
olfrimi  un  ihui  digue  d’Klle  et  de  toi:  car,  uvec  ton  secours,  jVgalerti 
la  gloire  de  tons  les  gnuids  homuies  de  ma  patrie ;  je  deviendrai  in* 
mortt‘1  comme  Ilaiulel  et  Ihisst',  et  mon  nom  sera  aussi  celebrc  que 
celui  de  Bach." 

*  I'll  grand  eclat  de  rire  deconcerta  ma  noble  confiancc. 


•  ‘  Six  Sonates  jamr  le  C'laveciii,  qui  |K'Uvent  sc  joucr  avec  TAc- 
compagnement  de  \  iolon  on  Flautc  TraversifTC.  Tres  humbleineBl 
dinlit'vs  a  Sa  Mnjeste  (^harbitte,  Heine  de  la  Cirande  Bretagne.  Cow- 
t»o««'vs  |iar  .1.  (f.  Wolfgang  Mozart.  Age  de  huit  ans,  (Euvre  IH- 
T^don.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  at  his  Lodgings  at  M.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  in  Thrift  Street,  Soho.* 
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t  Quo  >*atro  Majestc  juge  de  la  patience  qn’il  me  font  poor  vivro 
tree  un  etre  aussi  fantiistiquc ! — Ne  vouloit-il  {)as  aussi  que  jVisasse 
rrprocher  a  \^otre  Majestc  cet  exces  de  Inmle  qiii  fait  le  sujet  de  inon 
orgueil  et  de  nia  gloire?  IVIoi,  Madame,  voys  reprocher  un  d^fiiut! 
Le  Umu  defaut !  Votre  Majestc  ne  s’en  corngera  de  sa  vie, 

*  On  (lit  qu’il  faut  tout  passer  aux  Genies ;  je  dois  au  mien  le  bon- 
hear  dc  vous  plaire,  et  je  lui  pardonne  ses  caprices.  Daignex,  Ma- 
danic,  n'covoir  nies  foibles  dons.  Vous  futos  de  tout  temps  destinee  i\ 
reiser  sur  un  |>ouple  libre ;  les  enfans  du  genie  nc  le  sont  ])as  moins 
qur  le  IViiple  l^ritannique  ;  libres  surtout  dans  leurs  bommages,  ils  se 
phdst'nt  a  ontourer  v(»tre  trone.  ^^>a  vortiis,  V(»s  talens,  vos  bienfaits 
senmt  a  jamais  presons  a  ma  memoire  ;  partout  ou  je  vivrai,  je  me  re- 
gardiTJU  coinme  le  sujet  de  Votre  Majestc. 

‘  Je  suis  avec  le  plus  profond  respect, 

Madame,  de  Votre  Majestc  le  tres  humble 
*  A  Londres,  et  tres  obeissant  |K‘tit  serviteur, 

ce  lb  Janvier,  17C5.  J.  G.  \V.  Mozart.' 

If,  as  a  composer,  our  accomplished  countryman  cannot  be 
ranked  with  Mozart,  his  productions  nevertheless  amply  justify 
the  promise  of  his  early  attainments.  Musical  fancy,  like  j>oe- 
lical  imagination,  is  a  specific  gift,  not  always  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  those  who  have  the  ear,  the  passion,  the 
skill,  and  the  science  required  in  a  great  musician.  Young 
Crotch’s  precocious  talent  shewed  itself  in  accuracy  of  ear,  in 
musical  memory,  and  in  an  aptitude  for  executing  harmony, 
rather  than  in  invention,  the  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  of 
Mozart’s  genius.  But  Dr.  Crotch’s  oratorio  of  Palestine  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  lie  the  finest  musical  production  that  has  appeared 
from  any  English  composer  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
overture,  in  particular,  is  a  docucrc.  We  recollect  being 
present  at  the  first  public  performance ;  and  seldom  have  we 
scon  the  attention  of  a  musical  audience  so  strongly  fixed  and 
sustained  to  the  last.  An  eminent  composer  of  our  acquaint- 
Jince,  (than  w  hom  w  e  could  not,  perhaps,  name  a  higher  autho¬ 
rity  in  sacred  music,)  confessed  to  us,  that  he  went  to  the  |>er- 
formance  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  expecting  the  time  to  pass 
heavily ;  so  little  did  he  anticipate  from  the  bold  attempt  of  one 
''ho,  at  that  time,  had  produced  nothing  of  importance  in  sa¬ 
cred  music,  and  who  had  lietrayed,  in  some  of  liis  opinions,  a 
'cry  imperfect  ac(|uaintancc  with  the  church  music  oi  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  But  the  Overture  surprised  and  delighted  him ;  its  rich¬ 
ness,  grandeur,  and  a|>propriateues8  entitle  it,  indeed,  to  rank 
as  a  composition  of  the  highest  order.  The  same  science  and 
exquisite  propriety  of  character  ]>ervade  the  whole  oratorio ; 
and  though  our  learned  Critic  thought  the  Overture  the  finest 
thing,  the  book  never  came  forth  from  his  ^Kicket.  Tlie  cho- 
russcs,  ‘  Reft  of  thy  Sons’,  and  ‘  Let  Sinai  tell  ’,  are  admirably 
effective.  Among  the  songs,  the  Writer  of  the  Article  in  the 
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Harmoincon  fixes  on  tlie  Uccitative  niul  Air,  ‘  Is  tins  thy  \i\tict, 

‘  sad  city?*  and  ‘Ye  (Siiardian  Saints’,  and  another  air  for  i 
bass  voice,  ‘Oh,  fruitful  now  no  more’,  as  the  most  pleasing; 
but  the  most  popular  piece  in  the  Oratorio  is  the  quartett,  ‘  Lo| 

‘  star-led  chiefs  ’, — ‘  one  of  those  happy  conceptions  that  occur 
•  but  seldom  even  to  the  j^reatest  composers  ’.  Dr.  Crotch  db- 
played  his  correct  taste  and  feeliri"  in  selecting  such  a  poem  as 
lleher’s  ralestinc  for  the  subject  of  his  composition. 

The  licctures  on  Music  now  given  to  the  public  are  (as  in¬ 
deed  lectures  addressed  to  amateurs,  rather  than  to  students, 
must  he)  of  a  popular  cast,  being  designed  not  to  expound  the 
science  of  music,  but  to  improve  the  taste.  The  study  of  the 
science  is,  however,  strongly  recommended  by  the  Author  to 
every  lover  of  the  art.  Dr.  Crotch  takes  occasion  incidentally 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  much  controverted  subject  of  tuning, 
and  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  e(jual  temperament.  *  I 
‘  have  also  the  satisfaction  ’,  he  says,  ‘  of  finding  that  my  opinion 
‘  is  supported  by  the  known  practice  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
*  tuned  his  own  instruments  according  to  this  system.’  Against 
two  such  authorities,  it  would  he  the  height  of  presumption  to 
oppose  an  individual  oj/iuion;  but  we  may  just  remark,  that  Dr, 
Crotch’s  main  argument  takes  it  for  granted,  what  some  may  be 
inclined  to  dispute,  that  nothing  is  gained,  under  the  unequal 
temperament,  by  the  specific  character  and  effect  of  tlic  less 
perfect,  as  well  as  of  the  more  perfect  keys.  Dr.  Crotch’s  o])inions 
on  musical  literature  arc  marked  by  thorough  knowledge,  fine 
discrimination,  and  cx(|uisite  taste ;  and  as  musical  taste  is 
neither  universal  nor  very  prevalent,  the  publication  of  these 
Lectures  will  be  a  useful  service  rendered  to  the  public,  if,  al- 
thongli  they  cannot  communicate  accurate  perceptions,  theyim- 
]iart  correct  information  and  clear  notions;  thereby  giving  a 
cheek  to  dogmatiMii,  pretence,  and  prejudice,  which  are  apt, 
more  especially  in  the  uncertain  matters  of  taste,  to  prevail  in  an 
invi*r>e  proportion  to  comprehensive  knowledge,  'J'he  following 
remui  ks  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

*  Kvory  style  of  music  has  its  votaries  and  champions,  Inilh  writm 
and  critics,  who,  like  true  knights  of  old.  contend  that  the  idol  of 
tluMr  ndmimtioii  shall  not  only  receive  the  honour  due,  hut  la*  allowed 
to  1m'  unrivalled,  pre-eminent,  and  p<*rft‘ct.  A  few  can  be  touched 
only  by  the  grave  solemnity  of  the  church  style,  'llic  oratorios  of 
llaiidt'l  an*  with  m<»re  the  chief  source  of  delight.  I'he  iiuxlern  Italian 
o|>«Ta  is  by  many  accounted  the  only  scluxtl  for  vocal  mehMly*  Some 
prefer  a  ghv  to  all  other  music  ;  the  c^uicert  sinfonia  is  sufheient  fot 
others  ;  while  the  cotiqxisitions  of  the  day  for  the  piano-forte,  is  all  the 
music  that  is  known  to  inauv.  As  all  stvles  are  thus  ]»raiM*<l,  all 
are  coudemiuHl.  Aci'ordiiiglv,  we  read  and  hear  continually  of  the 
dry  and  ]H'dantic  strains  of  the  church,  the  tedious  heaviness  of  the 
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onitorio,  the  tritiiiig  puerility  of  the  o|>ero,  the  excruciating  ilissonancc 
^the  (iiTinan  siiiftuiia,  uiul  the  atfectution  and  extruvagaiice  of  instru- 
meiilal  music  for  the  chamlx'r.  How,  indeiHl,  can  musicians  in  general 
sequin*  the  essential  requisites  of  an  author  or  a  critic?  They  ge- 
nrrullv  tiiid  that  the  cultivation  of  any  one  brunch  of  the  art  precludes 
all  attention  to  the  others.  Mere  |)erforuier8  are  seldom  better  judges 
of  the  music  they  execute,  than  actors  are  of  dramatic  writings  ;  and, 
like  them,  generally  form  their  judgement  from  the  reception  which 
their  own  jtart  iiu'ets  with  from  the  public.  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  some  of  the  worst  singers  of  the  lowest  styles  of  music  seriously 
call  the  song  which  hud  just  obtained  for  them  the  atiplause  of  a 
tasteless  audience,  the  finest  that  was  ever  written !  Performers,  how¬ 
ever,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  are  sometimes  ]M)ssessed  of  giNKl 
taste;  but  it  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  st^de  of  music  to  which 
they  have  Imvu  most  accustomed.  The  choir  singer  may  lie  consulted 
about  the  merits  <»f  an  anthem ;  but  he  is  seldom  fond  of  any  intHlern, 
and  especially  instrumental,  music.  An  Italian  ojHTa-singer  will 
>{K>ak  correctly  of  the  priuluctions  of  his  own  country,  but  he  does  not 
relish  the  music  of  the  German  scluNd  ;  nor  are  foreigners  in  general 
judges  of  ancient  music.  And  if  it  is  thus  with  musicians,  what  can 
we  ex]H*ct  from  the  man  whose  sole  qualification  for  lieing  a  critic  is 
having  an  car  for  music  ?  He  may  be  pleased  when  hearing  it ;  he 
may  1h*  fond  of  it,  and  refreshed  by  it  after  fatigue ;  he  may  like  to  lie 
lulled  to  sleep  by  it :  and  the  artless  murmurs  of  the  Eolian  harp  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  scientific  pnKluctions, 
which,  indeed,  would  rather  keep  the  true  lover  of  music  awake,  by 
arresting  and  rivetting  his  attention.  This  same  self-constituted 
critic,  wlien  awake,  may  find  his  imagination  fired  by  |M)werful  effects, 
strong  contrasts,  and  sudden  transitions  ;  he  may  In*  deeply  affected 
l>y  pathetic  expression  ;  but  the  delicate  refinements  of  taste  escaiie 
him,  and  all  that  is  scientific  and  helmed  is  unregarded  or  despisc'U  : 
he  frequently  prefers  the  worst  music,  “  for  "  (says  the  liH:turer  al¬ 
ready  (juoted  •)  “it  is  the  lowest  style  only  of  arts,  whether  of 
painting,  ]>ot'try,  or  music,  that  may  be  saitl,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  to 
1h*  naturally  phnising.  The  higher  efforts  of  those  arts,  we  know  by 
t*X|K‘rience,  d<i  not  affect  minds  wholly  uncultivated.  This  refined 
ta\t<*  is  the  consequence  of  tulucation  and  habit.”  The  g<MKl  comjHiscr 
must  not,  therefore,  write  for  the  majority  of  hearers  ;  he  must  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  inattention  or  censures  of  the  public.  I^’t  him 
io<*k  to  Sebastian  llach,  “  who  ”  (says  his  biognipher)  “  never  worked 
for  the  crowd,  but  always  had  in  his  mind  an  ideal  iierfection,  without 
any  view  to  approbation.  He  sung  only  for  hims4*lf  and  the  Muses.” 

en*  the  majority  ahvays  in  the  right,  why  are  the  Hattie  of  l^rague 
and  IMeyel’s  C<incertante,  which  tliey  sii  much  admire<l,  now  |)aKsed 
into  oldivion  to  make  w'ay  for  similar  tnish  ?  Were  the  majority  al¬ 
ways  w  roiig,  w’e  should  thus  have  another  rule  for  determining  our 
n'vii  opinions.  Hut  they  arc  not  to  lie  trusted.  And  when  1  attend 
imhli  c  concerts,  and  hear,  as  is  t<Hi  frequently  the  case*,  the  undeserved 
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applause  bestowed  on  some  new  trifle,  I  am  tempted  to  apply  to  th^n 
what  Sir  Joslnia  Reynolds  says  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  paintingi, 
— “  Popularity  always  accompanies  the  h»wer  styles  of  painting.  I 
mention  this,  liecauso  <mr  exhibitions,  while  they  pnKluce  such  ad¬ 
mirable  etiWts,  by  nourishing  emulution  and  calling  out  gi>niu8,  have 
idso  a  mischievous  tendency,  by  seducing  the  painter  to  an  ambition  of 
])leasing  the  mixt*d  multitude  of  ]>eople  who  resort  to  them.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  composer  to  please,  if  possible, 
all  hinirers — b<»th  the  discerning  few,  and  the  unpretending  multitude, 
lie  would,  if  he  could,  acquire  both  immediate  and  lasting  hime.  He 
would,  if  possible,  have  all  men  on  his  side.  He  therefore  argue*  with 
them,  and  endeavours  to  jH'rsuade  them  to  adopt  his  opinions,  when 
he  cannot  agree  to  theirs.  These  endeavours  are  not  usiinlly  crowned 
with  success.  A  lusting  reputation  is  seldom  acquired  quickly.  It  ii 
by  a  slower  process,  by  the  prevailing  commendation  of  a  few  real 
judges,  that  true  w(»rth  is  finally  discovered  and  rewarded.  The 
opinions  of  acknowledged  critics  accumulate  in  time,  and  \ire  com- 
{MictiHl  into  a  mass  that  irresistibly  Invars  dow'ii  bi'fore  it  all  the  oppo- 
sitimi  of  false  taste  and  ignorance.  Hence,  the  artist  who  lives  un¬ 
noticed  iuid  neglected,  often,  after  death,  acquires  immortal  fame. 
IVlarcello,  who  w  as  at  first  t(H»  highly  extolled,  and  afterw'ards  a.s  much 
undervalued,  has  found  his  true  level  among  the  great  classical  com- 
jUKsers.  The  Prince  of  Veno.sa  was  hailed  as  the  brightest  of  the 


rising  luminaries,  then  suddenly  went  dow’ii,  and  was  no  more  remem- 
l»ered.  **  (liaiit  Handel  was  driven  by  “  the  (hKldess  of  Dulness'* 


“  to  the  llilHwnian  shore,”  • — but  is  now  placed  highest  in  the  temple 
of  Fume.  The  ])revalencc  of  true  taste  wouhl  have  altereil  all  these 
nises,  by  immediately  determining  the  merits  of  the  candidate.  Hut 
it  is  said  that  the  taste  of  the  critic  should  even  equal  that  <»f  the 
i*omjH»ser  ;  jus,  in  the  sister  art,  whatever  speculative  know’ledge  is 
lUYcssary  for  the  arti.st,  is  eipially  and  indisj)ensably  so  to  the  con¬ 
noisseur.”  f '  I’P*  ^7 — 22. 


Dr.  Crotch  is  of  opinion,  that  the  public  taste  of  this  nation, 
in  reference  to  music,  is  in  a  gradual  state  of  improvement, 
while  the  art  itself  is  on  the  decline.  For  the  grounds  of  this 
judgement,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  After 
an  introduetory  chapter,  from  which  the  above  citation  hss 
hecii  made,  the  Lecturer  treats,  in  chapter  II.,  of  the  three 
styles  of  music  ;  the  suhlime,  the  beautiful,  and  tfie  ornamental; 
in  chapter  III.  on  musical  expression;  and  in  chapter  IV.  on 
the  rise,  jirogress,  and  decline  of  the  art.  Chapter  V.  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  composers 
ill  various  titles  :  and  the  last  contains  some  brief  observations 
on  the  present  state  of  musical  taste  in  this  nation.  As  a 
.specimen  of  the  Author's  criticisms,  wc  insert  his  remarks  ujKm 
his  favourite,  liaiulel. 


•  *  Po|K'.’ 
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*  Georp^  Frederic  Ilaiidel  may  be  called  the  idol  of  the  English  school, 

IS  the  last-mentioned  com])oser  (Graun)  was  of  the  Ikrlin  :  Ixtth  died  in 
IJjlh  Handers  worth  is  estiniatetl  u|)on  the  principles  already  so 
often  detailed.  Ho  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  any  one  particular 
strle.  Hird,  Palestrina,  Gibbons,  and  Bach,  were  more  sublime. 
Piirct'U  was  more  extraordinary  and  pathetic.  Pergolesi  and  llasse 
were  more  la'antifnl.  Dominico  Scarlatti,  and  all  modern  ctmiposers, 
ire  more  ornamental.  But  if  that  composer  is  to  l)c  declared  the 
^neatest,  who,  like  Hatfaellc  in  tlic  sister  art,  was  great  in  all  styles, 
not.  however,  suffering  the  lieautiful  or  the  ornamental  to  predominate, 
ibuut  six  candidates  only  present  themselves  :  Purcell,  Leo,  Pergolesi, 
(iraun,  llasse,  and  Handel.  If  the  last-mentioned  is  the  greatest  of 
those,  we  know  the  result.  To  form  his  style,  he  minted  and  imitated 
all  the  gn^at  masters.  He  wTote  in  every  style,  lie  did  not,  indeed, 
coin)Mkse  what  we  pro]>erly  call  church  music,  in  whicli  the  voices  are 
accompanied  only  by  the  organ ;  but  all  those  choruses  in  which  the 
accompaniments  arc  merely  replicates,  moving  in  unisons  and  octaves 
t4)  the  voice  parts,  may  f)e  considered  as  such.  He  could  scaretdy 
iKjuol,  and  ^^•as  therefore  not  exjieeted  to  exceed,  the  gri^at  masters  of 
this  style.  His  organ  fugues  are  on  natural  and  interesting  subjects, 
admirably  treat (h1,  and  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  Bach.  In  chamber 
music,  his  instrumental  trios  were  sujierior  to  those  of  Corelli.  They 
shew,  however,  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  higher  walk  of  the  art ;  for 
they  contain  subjects  liotter  adapted  for  overtures  and  full  choruses, 
to  which  he  afterwards  applied  them.  His  solos  for  the  Hute  and 
violin,  on  the  plan  of  Corelli,  are  pleasing.  His  vocal  duets,  though 
inferior,  as  to  vocal  melody,  to  the  great  Italian  composers  of  his  day, 
are  8ii{K*rior  in  variety  of  style  and  boldness  of  effect.  His  Suite  ue 
Piews  |M»ur  Ic  Clavecin,  on  the  plan  of  iUattheson's,  are  greatly  su- 
]>i‘rior  in  harmony  and  science  lK)th  to  them  and  to  the  more  orna¬ 
mental  productions  of  Dominico  Scarlatti,  AlbiTti,  and  Paradies.  The 
fugues  are  particularly  good.  As  a  com|>oser  of  concert  music,  our 
Author  w:is  excelled  by  none  of  his  day.  His  organ  concertos  are  not 
the  Ix'st  of  his  works,  though  some  of  the  movements  are  admirable. 
His  twelve  gnmd  concertos  for  stringed  instruments  only,  and  those 
called  the  oImic  concertos,  from  their  containing  concertante  passages 
for  the  olM)e  and  fagotti,  arc  all  interesting,  and  some  of  them  (as  the 
first,  fifili,  and  eleventh  of  the  former,  and  the  second  ainl  fourth  of 
tile  Utter,)  are  immortal  productions.  Handel's  operas,  though  less 
known  than  his  oratorios,  contain  fewer  vulgar  and  boisterous  me¬ 
lodies,  and  more  that  arc  in  the  true  Italian  style  of  the  day.  Tlie 
same  difference,  however,  existed  between  the  Germau  and  Italian 
’schools,  as  has  l)cen  so  remarkable  ever  since.  The  vocal  melodies  of 
llasse,  Porpora,  V^eracini,  Pescetti,  and  Bimoncini,  were  more  light 
and  iK'aiitifid ;  hut,  for  force,  variety,  design,  invention,  harmony,  and 
iu’itrumcntal  effect,  Handel  was  greatly  superior  to  all  his  contem- 
pornries. 

‘His  overtures  were,  like  the  other  similar  productions  of  the  day, 

the  plan  of  Lulli,  consisting  of  an  introduction  and  fugue.  lie 
one  of  the  first  w  ho  introduced  wind  instruments  into  the  score, 
and  t«>  have  addl'd  a  final  air  of  the  minuet  kind,  as  to  Berenice,  Fa- 
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ramondo,  Anadno,  and  to  the  onitorio  overtures  of  Saul,  Sam»n 
Alexander's  Feast,  and  Hercules,  which  are  all  Invautiful.  Hi| 
inarches  also  si*cm  never  to  have  l>eeii  surpassed.  His  recitatim 
Inith  with  and  without  aconupaniments,  in  his  o|)enis  and  oratorio, 
are  full  of  just  expression  :  take  those  for  example  in  Samson.  Hu 
airs,  ducts,  trios,  and  other  v<k*ji1  pieces,  form  the  great  mass  of  nnr 
vocal  music  to  Knglish  words.  And  when  we  consider  he  a  ft>. 
reigner,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  succeeded  so  wonder¬ 
fully  in  the  expression  of  the  language,  and  should  only  l)e  eclipsed  bv 
our  native  Furcell.  Hut  for  oratorio  choruses  his  pre-emincncc  is  still 
more  imlisputahle.  For  h'arning,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  what  choruses 
equal  them?  Hear  them  worthily  rendered,  as  at  Westminster  Abber, 
with  a  hand  <»f  KHK)  pt*rformers,  and  the  most  magnificent  choruses  of 
nuHlern  aiithors  appear,  by  com]mrison,  light  and  puerile.  This  has 
Ikhui  owned  even  by  fonugners  unaccustomed  to  ancient  music,  on  oc¬ 
casions  where  there  were  only  half  us  many  in  the  orchestra  as  at  the 
|>erformances  just  alluded  to. 

‘  Ht'arhim  in  the  simj)le,  sublime  style  of  the  sixteenth  cimtury.  As 
in  the  following  pieces  : — **  Their  ImkHcs  arc  buried  in  peace,  but  their 
name  liveth  evermore,"  Funeral  anthem.  Since  by  man  came 
di'tith,"  Messiah.  “  He  is  my  God,"  Israel  in  Egypt.  Or  in  tbooe 
original  efforts  which  he  occasi<mally  makes  in  the  most  sublime  style, 
yet  unlike  all  that  is  heard  elsewhere,  as  the  passages  in  the  Dottinjjen 
*re  Deum.  “  The  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein;”  and  “The 
Father,  of  an  infinite  Alajesty  ;  "  and  the  opening  of  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb,"  in  the  Messiah.  All  his  choruses  on  the  subjects  of  mourn¬ 
ing  shew  his  skill  in  the  pathetic  ;  and  those  in  wliich  he  emjdoystbc 
full  orchestra,  his  ^lowers  in  the  expression  of  intricate  grandeur,  <»r  i 
mixture  of  sublimitv  in  the  voice  parts,  with  ornament  in  the  acft»m- 
paniments.  The  suldiine  and  iK'autiful  are  equally  united  in  Then 
round  alsmt  the  starry  throne,"  Samson.  Sometimes  all  the  three 
styles  are  equally  prominent,  as  in  “  The  listening  crowd,"  Alexander’s 
Fimst ;  and  sometimes  the  sublime  is  properly  withdrawn,  as  in  the 
Nightingale  chorus,  **  Alay  no  rash  intruder,"  Solomon.  Pure  lieauty, 
without  the  grind  or  the  ornamental,  may  lie  found  in  Quest©  h  il 
cielo,"  the  first  chorus  in  Alcina.  Can  Purcidl,  Ltni,  Pergolesi,  (iraon, 
and  Hasse,  individually,  (I  might  say,  altogether,)  furnish  such  ver¬ 
satility  of  talent,  with  such  consummate  judgement  and  science,  as  ©or 
Author?  If  not,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable the  greatest  of  tU 
musical  coinp<»si*r8  is  Handel.*  pp.  121—127- 

Hach  (Sebastian)  is  styled  ‘  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  art,  M 
‘  I  laiulel  is  tlie  Rattacl/  The  ‘  immortal  Purcell  ’  has  not  more 
than  his  due  share  of  praise,  as  ‘  not  only  the  greatest  master 
‘  of  liis  time,  hut  tlie  most  extraordinary  (musical)  genius  tlut 

*  this  nation  eyer  produced.*  Haydn  is  pronounced  to  he  ‘upon 

*  the  whole  the  greatest  of  all  instrumental  composers.*  Mourt 
is  acknowledged  to  have  lieen  ‘  unrivalled,  as  a  vocal  composer, 

*  hy  any  of  his  contemporaries,*  and,  on  the  ground  chiefly  of 
his  Requiem.  ‘  the  greatest  of  all  moilern  composers,* — hy  which 
is  meant,  we  presume,  since  the  days  of  Handel.  These  cob 
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literal  superlatives  are  not  quite  reconcileable  in  strict  pro- 
priotv,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  liypercritical.  We  think  that 
Dr.  (Votcli  discovers  more  of  an  anxiety  not  to  do  injustice  to 
Mozart,  than  any  strong  partiality  for  his  productions.  His 
o)H‘ras  are,  however,  declared  to  be  *  decidedly  superior  to 
‘those  of  Ciliick,  Bach,  Haydn,  or  Winter  in  vocal  melody/ 
(no  faint  praise,)  ‘  and  to  all  the  productions  of  tlie  Sacchini 
‘  and  Uossini  schools  in  science  and  harmony,  ])articularly  in 
‘  the  overtures.*  Of  the  present  school  of  music,  Dr.  Crotch 
remarks : 

*  Tlic  piano-forte  music  of  Beethoven,  when  it  does  not  nlmund 
with  dirticulties  of  execution,  is  original  and  masterly,  frequently 
suhlinie.  His  sinfonias  are  wonderful  prcHluctions.  That  he  has  ever 
ilisri'gardod  the  rules  of  composition,  is  to  Iw  regretted,  as  there  docs 
not  MTin  to  have  hetui  the  least  go<Hl  obtained  by  it  in  any  one  instance. 
TluM>|HTa  overtures  of  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  and  Weber  are  extremely 
?ne  and  ileserviiig  of  study.  The  operas  of  Wel)cr  and  Spohr,  and 
the  sinfonias  of  Mendelsohn  arc  full  of  science  and  giMnl  writing. 

‘  One  other  style  of  music  remains  to  \)c  noticed,  which  succeeded 
that  for  the  ])iano-forte  by  Haydn,  Kozeluch,  Clementi,  and  Mozart. 
Dussek’s  sonatas  were  more  difhcult  and  less  lH*autiful  tlian  these. 
Hut  there  was  a  brilliancy  and  an  ornament  adapted  to  the  instrument, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  scIkmiI,  esjieciallv  for  the  piano¬ 
forte  concerto,  t<»  which  we  consider  Steilndt,  Woelfl,  Cramer,  Mos- 
rhelcs,  and  even  Hummel  to  Udong,  though  the  latter  is  also  a 
follower  of  Mozart.'  pp.  145 — 7* 

The  very  charactcriRtics  of  this  brilliant  school  arc  the  marks 
of  declining  art.  If  the  instrumental  stylo  has  advanced  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  *  the  progress  of  vocal  music,’  it  is  remarked, 

‘  is  not  so  apparent.’  Again,  ‘  sacred  music  is  not  improved,* 
if  secular  is;  and  sacred  music,  our  Author  observes,  is  of  a 
*  higher  order  than  secular.’ — But  ‘  the  music  of  the  church  * 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  musical  periodical 
of  which  nine  Numbers  are  now  before  us.  The  plan  of  the 
work  comprises,  in  each  Number,  1.  an  original  biographical 
memoir  of  some  distinguished  composer  or  |>erformer :  2,  Cor- 
rcsporulence,  or  original  dissertations,  on  subjects  connected 
'»iih  the  science  :  3.  Extracts  from  foreign  musical  journals, 
and  intelligence  relating  to  the  art  and  its  professors  throughout 
Europe:  4.  Notices  of  musical  performances:  5.  Ileviews  of 
musical  publications:  and  C.  Six  or  seven  pieces  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  English  or  foreign,  select  or  original. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  work,  without  pledging 
ourselves  to  an  approbation  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  Editor,  or 
all  the  witticisms  of  the  dilettanti  his  correspondents,  we  must 
My  that  it  honestly  de.servcs  the  patronage  of  the  musical  world. 
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It  is  replete  with  entertaining  matter,  sometimes  valuable,  but  a 
large  portion  of  course  consisting  of  passing  criticism,  anecdote 
and  chit-chat  information.  The  music  given  at  the  end  is,  how. 
ever,  frequently  wortli  tlie  price  of  the  Number.  As  a  sample 
of  the  work,  we  give  the  contents  of  the  Number  for  August. 

‘  Memoir  of  Muzio  (’lementi.  Memoirs  of  the  Metro|H>liian 
Concerts,  continued.  On  Vocal  Music:  from  the  New  York  Kuter- 
peiad.  Signor  Paganini.  Letter  on  ‘  a  dance  of  the  giH>d  old  timw.' 
Alusicid  Ni>tict‘S.  Heview  of  New  INIusic.  Diary  of  a  Dilettante. 
Musical  Intelligence.  Foreign  Musical  Heport.  ()i)era,  &c. 

‘  5Il’»ic.  Overture  to  Lr  'fresor  by  5lehul.  Adagio  by 

Muzio  Cleinenti,  jniblished  bv  permission.  March  from  (Hi  Aroii 
ncUe  (iallirt  bv  Pacini.  Jtallad  comiN>sed  for  the  Ilarinonii'un  by 
Mrs.  Orme.  War-song  from  “  Knglisfi  mehnlies  tlic  words  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  com|M»si*d  by  ^Irs.  Smith  of  Down  House.  S>ng, 
adapted  to  an  air  by  Dellini.  Ariette  for  one  or  two  voices,  with 
guitar  accompaniments,  by  Verini.  Shawl  Dance,  by  Auber.* 

The  following  anecdotes  occur  in  the  memoir  of  the  musical 
veteran  whom  Dr.  (botch  styles  ‘  the  father  of  piano-forie 
‘  music,’  and  whose  early  genius  was  scarcely  less  rcniarkcible 
than  that  of  the  two  e.xtraordinary  individuals  above  referred 
to.  At  six  years  of  age,  ‘  Ire  conunenced  soLfa-ing at  nine, 
was  admitted  to  an  organist’s  place  in  his  native  city  (Rome); 
and  when  litlle  more  than  twelve,  wrote  a  mass  for  four  voices 
which  was  admired  by  his  friends,  and  praised  by  his  master, 
('arpini. 

*  At  eighteen,  he  not  only  surpassed  all  his  contcmjroraries  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  taste,  and  expression,  but  had  already  com|>oscd  (though  it 
was  not  published  till  thns'  years  after)  his  celebrated  0|MTa  2;  a 
w»>rk  which,  by  the  common  assent  of  all  musicians,  is  entitlcil  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  nnKlern  piano- 
hirte  sonatas  has  Ikhmi  founded,  and  which — though  it  is  now,  from  the 
immenM'  progress  w  hich  manual  dexterity  has  made  in  the  last  sixty 
ytnirs,  within  the  powers  of  even  smuid-rate  perfi»rmers — was,  at  the 
]>eriml  of  its  pnMluction,  the  desj)air  of  such  ])ianists  as  J.  C.  Ikich  and 
Schrteter,  who  were  content  to  admire  it,  Imt  diH*lined  the  attempt  to 
]»lay  what  the  latter  professor  declared  coidd  onlv  l>e  exeentt'd  by  iu 
own  ei»in^H>ser.* 

*  In  \  ienna,  (’lementi  U'came  accpiainted  with  Haydn,  Moiart, 
Salieri,  and  many  other  celebrattnl  musicians  then  nsident  in  that  city, 
and  played  alternately  with  Mozart,  l>cfore  the  KnqM'ror  Joseph  lb 
and  the  (t rand  Duke  (afterwards  Kmperor)  l*aul  of  Russia,  and  hif 
oinsort.  On  one  (xvasion,  when  the  im|HTial  trio  alone  were  j>rcscnt, 
('lementi  and  Moz.irt  were  desired  to  [)lay  ;  some  question  of  etiquette 
arising  as  to  wln»  should  make  the  first  display  of  his  powers,  the 
Kmneror  divided  it  bv  motioning  Cleinenti  to  tlie  instrument,  saying 
at  the  .siune  time,  in  allusion  to  his  Roman  birth,  fttcra  nit  rsirtf 
Hnr  ressanpio*'  (’lementi,  having  preluded  for  some  time,  pbiycd  • 
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Ktiiuta.  folIoNvetl  l»y  iMozart,  who,  without  any  furtluT  oxordiuin  than 
girikiiu;  thi*  chord  of  the  key,  also  |>erfornu*il  a  Hoimta.  The  (trand 
Diitcljess  then  siiid,  that  one  of  her  masters  had  written  some  pieces  for 
her  wliicli  were  iH'yond  her  jxnvers,  but  she  should  very  miicli  like  to 
hear  their  elfect  ;  and  jinKluciii!^  tw<»,  dementi  imnusliately  played  one, 
Aiul  *Mi»ziirt  the  other,  at  sight.  .*^he  next  projM»sed  a  theme,  on  which, 
at  her  re(picst,  thesi*  two  great  masters  extemporized  alternately,  to 
the  astoiii>!iment  ns  well  as  deliglit  of  their  imjH*rial  audience.* 

Troui  the  ‘  ICssay  on  V  ocal  ^lusic/  we  extract  the  following 
hint  of  I  lie  New  York  writer  to  his  fair  countrywomen,  for  the 
heiK  Hi  of  ours. 

‘  The  inriuence  of  the  tcmjwr  upon  tone,  deserves  much  consideration. 
Il.thits  of  (pierulousness  or  ill-nature  will  communicate  a  cat-like 
quality  to  the  singing,  as  infallildy  as  they  give  a  iH'culiar  quality  to 
the  s|N‘aking  voice.  That  there  really  exist  amiable  tones,  is  imt  an 
unfounded  opinion.  In  the  voice  there  is  no  decxqition  ;  it  is,  to  many, 
the  index  (»f  the  mind,  denoting  moral  qualities ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
Diarked,  that  the  low,  soft  tones  of  gentle  and  amiable  Ixangs,  what¬ 
ever  their  musical  endmvments  may  l)e,  seldmn  fail  to  please.  Bi'sides 
which,  the  singing  of  ladies  indicates  the  cultivation  of  their  taste 
generally,  and  the  emliellishment  of  the  mind.  For  an  instant  com- 
pire  the  vulgiirity  of  a  ballad-singer,  her  repulsive  tone  of  voice  and 
Iiideous  graces,  to  the  manner  of  an  equally  uncultivated  singer  in 
pMKl  s<K*iety  ;  or  watch  the  treatment  of  a  pretty  melu<ly  from  the 
conetTt-nHun,  at  the  west  end  of  Lond<ui,  until  it  reaches  the  ears  from 
under  the  parlour  window,  and  observe  how  it  gains  something  new  of 
vulgarity  with  every  fresh  degradation.* 


Art.  VII.  Tales  of  a  Physician.  Ry  W.  II.  Harrison.  Second 
Series,  sm.  llvo.  pp.  2(>2.  Price  7-^*  London,  1 113 1. 

F  feed  oiirstdves  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  this  publi¬ 
cation,  on  account  of  the  unbiassed  and  well-deserved 
praise  wliicb  tbe  first  volume  obtained  from  us.  Second 
volumes  are  always  dangerous  enterprises;  and  if  tbe  bull  may 
Ik*  pardoned,  we  should  say  that  it  would  often  be  l>etter  if  a 
second  volume  made  its  appearance  first.  Rut  as,  in  landscape 
gardening,  the  charm  of  *  unexpectedness’  cannot  be  repeated 
on  a  second  perambulation,  so,  in  authorship,  the  interest  of  a 
first  appearance  cannot  be  renewed.  All  comparisons,  as  Fal- 
staffsays,  are  ‘  odorous;'  but  no  comparison  is  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  by  an  author,  as  a  comparison  with  himself.  The 
riucstion  perpetually  suggesting  itself  on  a  |>erusal  of  a  second 
volume  is,  whether  it  be  equal  to  the  first.  If  it  be  fairly  equal, 
and  only  equal,  it  will  seem  inferior;  not  only  because  im¬ 
pressions  often  seem  stronger  and  more  pleasing  in  the  re¬ 
collection,  than  they  were  at  the  lime, — as  the  beauty  of  scenery 
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is  sometimes  increased  in  the  reflectcil  image  in  the  waterv 
mirror, — but  because  those  parts  only  of  a  work  which  hu 
pleased  in  the  perusal,  will  present  themselves  as  a  standard  for 
comparison,  which  contributed  to  that  pleasure,  and  the  less  in¬ 
teresting  portions  will  not  come  distinctly  into  recollection,  if 
the  predominant  impression,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  reverse  of 
pleasing,  the  faults,  defects,  and  otfences  of  the  work  will  alone 
he  strongly  remembered.  In  other  words,  our  recollections  arc 
always  more  homogeneous  than  our  lirst  impressions,  whether 
agreeable  or  the  reverse.  And  there  is  this  further  disadvantage 
attendant  upon  second  volumes,  which  regards  the  author;  that 
lie  writes  under  the  consciousness  that  this  comparison  will  be 
made.  This  thought  may  stimulate  his  endeavours  to  surpass 
liis  lirst  production;  but,  inasmuch  as  self  is  always  a  bad 
model,  aiul  an  author  is  frecjuently  a  very  fallible  judge  of  the 
comparative  success  of  his  own  efforts,  the  benefit  derived  from 
this  stimulus,  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  drawback, 
lie  may  think  it  enough  to  produce  something  ecpially  good; 
in  which  case  he  will  certaiidy  fall  below  his  aim ;  or,  if  he  aims 
higher,  his  seconil  elfort  will  be  less  natural,  unconstrained,  and 
spontaneous  than  the  first,  because  he  will  be  thinking  more  of 
himself  and  of  the  name  or  character  he  has  to  sujipurt.  .\ 
performer  w  ho  is  encored  is,  in  short,  always  in  a  delicate  pre¬ 
dicament. 

After  this  long  philosophical  prologue,  Mr.  Harrison  and  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  with  e(pial  impatience  renew  the  question, 

M  hat  do  you  think  of  ^  |  second  volume  ?  Shall  we  confess 

our  inability  to  answer  the  inquiry?  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
we  almost  forget  by  this  time  what  was  very  specifically  our  im¬ 
pressions  on  reading  the  first  series ;  and  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  volumes,  our  opinion  has  undergone,  in  the 
]>erusal  of  the  eight  stories  of  the  present  series,  so  many 
fluctuations,  or  ratlier  oscillations,  that  we  are  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  side  it  has  most  frequently  inclined.  M  e  re¬ 
commend  our  readers  to  make  the  experiment  for  themselves; 
and  we  think  we  can  predict  with  certainty,  that  they  will  be 
ready,  on  reading  this  tale,  to  give  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Vol.  II* 
—  on  reading  f/m/,  will  assign  the  preference  to  Vol.  1., — and  on 
closing  the  last  story,  will,  if  they  are  just  to  the  Author,  find 
the  account  pretty  ecpially  balanc€*d. 

Uut  some  re.aders  may  urge,  that  all  this  is*1ittle  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  regards  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  present  volume, 
ns  they  have  not  seen  its  predecessor.  For  their  sakes  more 
especially  then,  in  place  of  further  remarks,  we  will  endeavour 
to  pick  out  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 

‘  It  hftpponed  that,  for  some  time  after  the  issue  of  the  lawsuit  h*d 
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Mn  made  known,  Mr.  Bretherton's  visits  to  the  Frcemantlcs  were 
less  fn*quent,  than,  under  such  circumstances,  they  might  have  been 
fipect<‘d  to  Im?  ;  but  an  iin])licit  confidence  in  his  honour  and  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  his  attachment,  led  them  to  attribute  his  absence  to 
the  pressure  of  his  official  engagt^ments,  which  were  known,  occasion- 
allr,  to  confine  him  very  closely  to  the  metrojxdis.  Their  astouish- 
ment,  therefore,  will,  perhaps,  l)c  more  easily  imagined  than  descrilted, 
when  they  rrad,  in  one  of  the  diurnal  prints,  of  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  family  to  whom  the  jiroporty,  of  which  the  decision  of 
the  Chancellor  had  deprived  the  Frei'mantles,  had  devolved.  The 
bride  had  Ikhmi  an  intimate  friend  of  Emma,  who  had  ever  treateil  her 
with  the  kindness  and  confidence  of  a  sister,  and  whose  engagement 
with  Edward  Hretherton  \\'as,  consequently,  no  secret  to  her. 

‘  Emma  had  taken  up  the  newspaiH'r  at  breakfast ;  she  was  observed 
to  rt'place  it  on  the  table  with  a  slight  tremor,  and,  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  to  quit  the  room  for  her  chamber,  and  was  not  schui  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning  she  came  down,  as 
usual,  and  her  countenance  was  anxiously  scrutinized  by  those  who 
had  aiitieinated  the  worst  consequences  from  the  double  |K*rfidy  of  her 
lover  and  lu*r  friend:  but,  whatever  had  Ikh-Mi  the  conflict,  it  had  Ikhmi 
succiTded  liv  a  calm.  Her  cheek  was  paler,  and  her  eye  had  lost 
some  of  its  lustre,  but  the  smile  with  which  she  greeted  her  asstunbled 
friends,  had  lost  none  of  its  sweetness.  The  expression  of  her  features, 
indml,  was  subdued,  but  it  was  not  dejected. 

‘  She  had  l)een  smitten,  yet  had  been  supported  under  the  blow  ; 
hut  hy  what  ?  By  ])ride  ?  It  was  not  in  her  nature,  and,  if  it  had 
been,  it  could  not  have  sustained  her  beneath  the  shock.  She  had 
felt,  indeed,  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord,  but  she  hud  also  tasted  of 
II is  consolation  ;  for  **  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal  us  ;  He  hath 
Mnitten,  and  He  will  bind  us  up.” 

‘  From  that  hour  she  never  mentioned  the  name  of  him  who  had  so 
ltt8«  ly  abandoned  her.  That  she  felt  the  disjK'nsation,  none  who  knew 
the  sensibility  of  her  nature  could  doubt,  but  her  complaint  was  never 
breuthinl  in  mortal  ear.  Nor  were  its  effects  |>erceivable  in  her  con¬ 
duct  :  it  weakened  none  of  her  energies,  it  destroyed  nothing  of  her 
usefulness;  her  spirit  was  chastened,  but  not  soured.  She  remitted  in 
none  of  her  attentions  to  her  parents,  and  when  she  discovered  that 
their  slender  income  was  not,  with  all  the  advantages  of  cheapness 
combined  with  the  liest  of  management,  sufHcieut  to  muiutain  them  in 
comfort,  she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  best  earthly  imssi^ssion,  their  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  obtain  a  situation  in  which  she  could  not  only  8Up|)ort 
herself,  but  ameliorate  the  circumstances  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
her,  in  their  declining  years. 

*  She  could  not,  however,  obtain  an  engagement  as  a  governess, 
for  which  her  endowments  and  talents  more  particularly  htUni 
her,  and,  therefore,  accepted  a  situation  in  the  establishment  of  an 
elderly  lady  of  f4>rtune,  who,  it  would  seem,  with  all  the  luxuries 
'''ith  which  wealth  could  surround  her,  \vas  unable  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
panion  ”  wnthout  paying  for  one.  Now  the  word  companion,  in  its 
general  application,  like  comrade  among  soldiers,  and  messmate  among 
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tarn,  conveys  an  iileii  of  equality,  which,  however,  is  by  no  ia. 
volve<!  in  the  kiinl  of  eoinpauionship  to  which  Kiiiina  was  called. 

‘  Miss,  or  rather  Mrs.  Oldham,  for  she  had  taken  brevet  rank,  wi» 
an  a^ei!  spinster,  who  had,  early  in  life,  ex|K‘rienced  a  diRap|)ointmeut 
siinihir  to  that  which  Kniina  hud  sustainetl,  but  she  had  met  it  with 
a  far  different  spirit.  Ilavini;  no  devotional  feelings,  she  saw  ouly  the 
human  hand  which  dealt  the  blow,  and  ]»ride  but  served  to  airjrmriitf 
the  vexation  which  it  vainly  sought  to  hitle.  She  identified  the  whole 
human  race  with  the  baseness  of  «»ne  ;  her  temper  was  soured,  and  her 
ill-humour  vented  itself  on  all  anmnd  her.  Her  friends  grew  wearied, 
and,  one  bv  one,  deserted  her.  She  adverti.sed  for  a  coni)mnion,  but 
she  exhausted  the  patience  of  half  a  dozen  probationers,  In'fore  Kuimt 
t(N»k  u{H>it  her  the  duties  of  the  situation  ;  but  they  all  wanted  the 
qualitv  whieli  alone  could  fit  them  to  enctainter  the  dis|M)sitiiai  of  Mrs. 
Ohlhain,  namely,  ('hristian  humility.  This  virtue  Knuna  {HMsewwd 
in  an  eminent  dc'gree;  she  had  learned  the  great  lesstui,  to  lu'ur  and  to 
ft>rlH*ar ;  and  while  her  duty,  as  a  disciple  of  Thrist,  taught  her  to 
forgive  the  indignities  she  ex|KTienced,  her  natural  kindness  of  heart 
hal  her  to  pity  the  infirmity  of  temper  to  which  they  were  attribut¬ 
able. 

‘  Kmma*s  fortitude  and  forheamnee  were  doubtless  ex|)osed  to  trials 
of  no  ordinary  severity,  and,  differently  circumstanced,  |K‘rhaps  it 
would  have  lanm  an  act  of  jirudence  to  fly  from  the  temptation  to 
which  she  \vas  ex  postal ;  but  .she  had  the  high  motive  supplied  by  a 
senst*  <»f  filial  duty  for  enduranct',  since  IMrs.  Oldham,  bad  as  she  was 
in  many  res|M‘ets,  was  no  niggard  ;  her  allowance  to  Kmma  was  libi*ral, 
and  enabled  the  latter  to  add  materially  to  the  income,  and,  of  courae, 
tt»  the  aunforts  of  her  parents. 

*  I'he  result  pnived  that  perseverance  in  the  path  which  duty  |K»inU 
out.  has  sometimes  its  reward  even  in  this  life:  Mrs.  Oldham  did  not 
want  for  |a‘netration,  and  was  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  of- 
ficimis  servility  of  a  mere  mercenary,  and  the  uniform  attention  which 
she  rt*ceived  from  Kmma  Kreemantle.  The  old  lady’s  surprise,  on 
finding  that  her  violent  jihilippics  and  peevishness  of  disposition  had 
m*t  the  jM»wer  of  disturbing  the  other’s  serenity  of  temper,  gnulually 
gave  place  to  a  kinder  finding.  She  could  not  help  ob.serving  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  character  by  which  Kmma  was  distingtiished ;  a  quality 
which  siddom  fails  of  inspiring  resjH'ct,  even  among  those  who  have 
the  least  claim  to  it  themsedves. 

‘  Mrs.  Oldham  had,  hitherto,  lavn  a  theorist  in  religion,  her  pme- 
tici»  having  Ihvii  confined  to  the  oliservancc  of  its  external  rites,  and, 
like  many  other  ]H»rsons,  she  an|H'ared  to  study  its  precepts  for  the 
]»ur|H»se  of  applying  them  to  the  conduct  of  her  neighbours,  rather 
than  to  her  own.  She  occasionally,  however,  conversea  on  matters  of 
ndigion  w  ith  Kmma,  whose  example  gave  weight  to  her  ol)serTatiooi, 
and  w  ho,  without  uounding  the  other’s  fwdf-love,  by  assuming  the  tone 
of  an  in.strnctres.s,  contrived  to  state  her  own  views  on  the  subj^ 
with  a  la'rspicuity  and  force  which  reached  both  the  understanding 
and  the  hi'jirt  of  her  auditor. 

•  A  seven'  fit  of  illness,  at  length,  confined  IVIrs.  Oldham  to  her 
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chtmlMT  for  many  wivks,  during  which  lier  conviction  of  the  import- 
tncf  of  religion  In'cnine  strengthened,  and  she  arose  from  the  bed  of 
ticknt*s8  an  ultertMl  and  a  better  woman.  The  prayers  and  exhort- 
ttioiis  of  her  young  attendant  hud  not  l>een  breatheil  in  vain ;  and, 
under  the  Idessi'd  iiiHuence  of  the  Great  Teacher,  she  had  begun  to 
know  the  things  wliich  Indonged  to  her  j>cacc :  but  she  found  that,  to 
overcome  the  infirmities  of  n  long-indulged  temper,  and  the  force  of 
c^mtirmed  habits,  was  not  tlie  work  4»f  a  day,  but  the  warfare  of  years. 
That  she  was  finally  triumphant,  through  Him  whose  strength  is  made 
perfiTt  in  weakness,  if  it  Ik?  given  to  mortals  to  know  the  spiritual 
tree  bv  its  fruit,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope.*  pp.  12f)  — 

What  becomes  of  Miss  Frcemantle  ?  She  gets  married  of 
course  I  Not  so.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  tale  informs  us 
that 

*Mis.s  Freemantle  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  our  little  village an 
uid  maid,  if  the  reader  will  have  it  so,  and  yet  how'  unlike  the  picture 

tliat  eliaraeter  which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  present !  Not 
averse  from  the  society  c>f  tluKsc  anuind  her,  of  wliich  she  is  at  once 
the  ornuinent  and  the  treasure,  she  is  yet  inde|H'ndent  of  it  for  her 
ha|))>iness.  With  a  countenance  irradiated  by  the  reflection  of  that 
heaven  to  which  she  is  constantly  hMiking,  as  the  goal  of  her  hoiH*s, 
she  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  promise,  that  God 
“will  keep  them  in  perfect  |>eacc  whose?  minds  are  stayed  on  Him.** 
Tlie  friend  of  the  ])(K)r,  and  of  **  him  that  hath  none  to  lielp  him,*'  the 
defender  of  the  maligned,  the  last  to  condemn  the  alxTrations  of  a 
fellow-sinner,  and  the  first  to  put  forth  the  hand  of  charity  to  lead 
him  hack,  it  may  lie  said  of  her,  as  the  man  of  Uz  hath  written  of 
himself,  **  when  the  car  heard  her,  then  it  blessed  her  ;  and  when  the 
eye  saw  her,  it  gave  witness  to  her.**  * — p.  1 4(1. 

*  Cousin  Tomkins  the  Tailor*  is  a  very  pleasing  story,  and 
shall  supply  our  second  extract, — .1  description  of  a  trial  and  its 
result. 

‘  lie  commenced  by  stating  the  case  of  his  client,  and,  in  doing  so, 
oillected  all  its  favourable  ])oints,  and  prmmtod  them  to  the  jury  in 
the  Kiinplest  jiossihle  form.  He  then  called  their  attention  to  the 
Weaker  points  of  his  adversary, — animadverting  upon  the  nature  of  the 
opposing  evidence,  and  referring  to  the  prevarication  of  one  witm^ss, 
and  the  exlraordinarv  lapse  of  memory  in  another.  Conscious  of  the 
juKtice  of  his  cuuw?,  which,  he  felt,  consecrated  any  means  of  its  pn>- 
niotion,  not  in  themselves  cidpnhle,  he  cimcludcHl  his  address  hy  a  di¬ 
rect  ap|>eal  to  the  fi»elingH  of  the  jury'.  With  the  granhic  skill  of  a 
master,  he  gave  a  short,  but  vivid  sketch  of  his  client’s  iiistory,  touch- 
h»g  U|K>n  her  youth,  her  misfortunes,  her  virtues,  her  accf>mplishmcnts, 
an  emiiu'ntly  calculated  to  enlist  the  sym|>sthio8,  and  engage  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  her  Wnefactor.  He  put  it  to  the  jury,  if  they  would  lend  them- 
«*lve8  to  negative  the  kind  intentions  of  the  deceasetl,  and  dwelt  feel¬ 
ingly  n]M»n  the  situation  in  which  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  woidd 
place  her.  Then,  hy  a  sudden  transition,  which  shewea  him  an  adept 
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ill  his  heart,  ho  llunjj  hack,  with  indij^nant  scorn,  upon  his  opponeau, 
the  imputation  of  *ielli»hiies.s.  As  he  procoetleil  in  his  harangue,  his 
f«nitur«*s  gtttluToJ  animation  at  every  sentence,  his  cheek  became 
Hushtnl,  and  his  eye  Hashed  like  lightning,  and  he  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  sweejiing  torrent  of  ehiquence,  which,  if  it  did  not  convince,  had 
the  effect  of  eltHTtricity  u|Mm  his  hearers. 

‘  The  judge,  ah>ne,  of  all  present,  was  unmoved :  he  presenred, 
throughout  the  scene,  the  same  calm  dignity  so  much  in  keeping  with 
his  office,  and  so  characteristic  of  a  British  judge.  Once  or  twice  he 
inter|sised  lH»tween  the  counsel  and  a  browln'aten  witness,  or  reminded 
the  former  that  he  hud  asked  a  similar  question  InTore,  and  w.is  trea* 
glassing  ujMin  the  time  of  the  court  hy  putting  it  into  other  words. 

‘  (Mar.i  s  counsel  then  pn»ci*i*de<l  to  call  his  witnesses,  of  whom  1 
was  one,  and  whose  testimony,  generally,  went  to  establish  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Tomkins  having  Uhti  of  |H»rfectly  “sound  and  disposing  mind'* 
at  the  time  <»f  the  executiem  of  the  disputed  deed ;  as  well  as  to  prove 
that,  so  far  from  the  defendant  assuming  an  exclusive  control  over 
the  deceasetl,  she  had  afforded  every  facility  to  Ins  relatituis  in  their  in- 
tercour>t*  with  him,  and  had  actually,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  displeasure, 
iiiter|)osi‘d  her  gmal  »>ffices  in  reconciling  him  to  Mune  branches  of  his 
family,  with  wliom  he  had  Ik'cii  at  variance,  and  who  gave  testimony, 
in  nnirl,  to  that  effect. 

*  The  cross-examination  (»f  his  witnesses  elicited  nothing  which  could 
shake  their  evidence,  and  the  judge,  after  a  short  summary  of  the  case, 
infornuHl  the  jury  that  tlic  question  was  more  a  matter  (»f  fact  than 
one  «»f  law’,  and  that,  therefore,  their  verdict  must  W  governed  by  the 
ilegree  of  credit  which  they  attached  to  tlie  witness#.*s  on  the  respective 
sides,  and  left  the  issue  entirely  in  their  hands. 

*  The  jury  retired  to  ctmsider  their  verdict,  and,  from  the  duration 
of  their  alwence,  it  was  to  1k'  inferred  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  minds.  In  the  iiu*nn  time,  a  breathless  anxiety  ap- 
jHnired  to  |H'rvade  the  ixairt :  the  very  Iwrristers,  in  spite  of  their  pn»- 
fessiiinal  inddness,  exhibited  signs  of  impatience ;  and,  when  the  jury 
n'turiUHl,  the  voiiv  of  the  cryer,  in  his  then  unnecessary  duty  of  en¬ 
joining  silenct*,  was  the  only  interruption  to  the  stillness  which  pre- 
vuihnl. 

*  “  Wo  find  for  the  dkfkndant  ”,  were  the  words  of  the  foreman; 
and  no  stMuier  were  they  proiiounctHl,  than  a  suppressed  murmur  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ran  through  tfiecniw’d,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  checked 
by  the  judgi*.  though  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “  1  entirely  agree 
with  you,  gimtlemen  ”. 

‘  In  coiiM'qtience  of  Clam’s  luixiety  for  an  opportunity  of  exprossi^i 
|)ors4inally,  her  thanks  to  her  generous  adv«>cate,  Mr.  klphinstone  in¬ 
vited  him  to  dinner,  during  which,  the  young  barrister  was  frtM^uenllf 
rallietl  on  the  unusual  gravity  of  his  manner.  When  the  ladies  had 
retiml,  the  elder  Mr.  Klphinstone  ph*nded  an  engagement  at  an  even¬ 
ing  consultation,  and  left  his  son  and  Mr.  W«»rthington  t<»gethcr. 

*  “  Hy  the  way,  Arthur  ”,  said  the  former,  **  my  mother,  the  girl*» 
and  Miss  Stanley,  are  off  to  the  cottage  at  Dorking,  next  month:  you 
must  gi»  down  with  me  for  a  wivk  in  the  long  vacation.” 

*  **  luqHisaible,  my  good  fellow’!”  was  the  answ’er:  “you  forget 
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lliit  1  must  the  circuit,  and  1  have  been  n^tained  in  more  cauaea 
tluui.  1  ftnir,  I  shall  make  mj-self  mnatcr  of  in  the  interim.” 

« Noiisonsi*,  man  !  ”  rejoinetl  the  other,  **  you  may  con  your  Imefs 
It  the  ci»ttage,  if  you  like ;  tliere  is  the  library  at  your  service ;  you 
kmm*  1  do  not  trouble  it  much,  and  the  girls  are  always  out  of  doors 
from  morning  till  night.  Come,'  you  may  as  well  sjKUid  a  few  of  my 
mnaining  days  of  freedom  w’ith  me,  for,  1  suppose,  you  have  heard  that 
I  am  about  to  commit  matrimony  ?  ” 

« “  I  have  ”,  said  Worthington,  “and  hope  you  may  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  which  the  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  of 
vour  destined  bride  cannot  fail  to  confer.” 

*  ‘  “  I  thank  you,  Arthur ;  but  pray  what  makes  you  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tlie  young  lady's  beauty  and  accomplisKments  Have 
you  ever  seen  her  ?  ”  inquireil  young  IClphinstone. 

‘  “  Have  I  not  dined  with  her?  *'  said  Worthington. 

*  “  Where  and  when  ?  ”  asked  his  companion. 

*  **  Why,  to-day  at  this  table”,  respomlcd  the  other. 

*  **  You  talk  in  riddles ;  pray  speak  out,  and  tell  me  whom  you 
mean.” 

*  “  Miss  Stanley,  to  bo  sure.” 

Clara  Stiuiley!”  exclaimed  Harry,  in  surprise,  “w'hat  caused 
you  to  think  I  Wjis  going  to  marry  her  ?  ” 

‘  **  The  simple  fact  of  yoUr  having  been  constantly,  almost,  in  her 
o>nip:iny,  and  shewing  her  every  possible  attention,  both  at  home  and 
alirtttd.  I  am  not  singular  in  drawing  the  conclusion ;  all  the  world 
have  84't  it  dow’ii  as  a  match.” 

‘  **  Then,  my  dear  fellow”,  replied  Harry,  “  I  pray  you  take  this  as 
an  example,  that  what  all  the  world  says,  is  not  necessarily  true.  I 
a  doomed  man  long  before  1  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss 
Stanley,  and,  lieing  perfectly  aware  of  it,  she  has  treated  me  with  a 
degree  of  frankness  wiiich,  possibly,  has  favoured  the  misconception  into 
which  you  and  ‘  all  the  w’orld  *  have  fallen.  I  tliought  you  knew  I  wnis 
cngagi'd  to  Charlotte  Percy.” 

‘  ”  No,  I  did  not ;  but  now  that  I  do  know  it,”  respondwl  Worth* 
ington,  sizing  the  clarct-jug,  “  I  beg  to  drink  to  your  happiness  and 
ipeedy  union.” 

‘  ”  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Arthur,”  said  the  other,  with  a  smile 

peculiar  significiinct*,  “  for  I  am  convinced  of  your  sincerity  ;  and, 
new  that  I  have  let  you  into  a  secret,  which  I  thought  every  body 
hnew,  |)crhaps  you  will  w  ithdraw  your  plea,  and  go  d(»w'n  to  Dorking 
with  118." 

‘  “  Hut  what  will  my  clients  say  ?  '*  was  the  inauiry. 

‘  ”  Say,”  replied  Harry,  “  why,  that  you  arc  labouring  in  your  vo¬ 
cation,  and  have  only  mov^  your  cause  from  one  court  into  another, 
p*seiubling  it,  in  one  jioint  at  least,  since  the  presiding  divinity  of  each 
b  repre.sented  as  being  blind.”  *  pp.  39 — 4.5. 

One  extract  more  we  cannot  suppress.  The  narrator  li,  it 
^dl  be  recollected,  u  *  physician.* 

‘  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  usurp  the  functions  of  a  more 
•^^<^1  profession,  but  1  have  too  often  witnessed  the  consolations  of 
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prayer,  by  the  l>ed  of  tlie  tlenartiiig,  to  hesitate  to  sunply,  bowerer 
Imperft'clly,  the  absence  of  the  minister  of  religion.  1,  acoordinglT, 
read  some  portions  of  scripture,  which  I  deemed  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
cttsion,  and  tMiicludtHl  with  some  of  theappi»inted  prayers  of  our  church, 
in  which  I  was  joined  by  as  many  of  the  crew  as  could  be  spared  fro® 
the  watch. 

*  When  the  mTvice  was  Hnished,  the  patient,  who,  during  its  per- 
forinanci*,  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  partly  closed,  and  hit 
hands  clasp^sl  t*»gether  U|)on  his  breast,  exclaimed,  “  Blessed  be  Gtd, 
who  has  visitinl  with  the  consohition  of  His  Spirit  the  bed  of  a  dying 
sinner:  now  1  know  that  my  Hedeemer  liveth  ;  and  that,  *  though  mr 
sins  1m!  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  whiter  than  snow ;  though  they 
be  rcil  like  criniMm,  yet  shall  they  be  as  woid.’ " 

‘  Shortly  after  he  iiad  given  uttenince  to  these  words,  the  last  mortil 
struggle  ensued,  and  his  spirit  abandoned  its  tenement  of  clay,  to  be 
nveived,  it  may  be  hoj)ed,  into  the  blessed  companionship  of  those 
who  **  have  waslied  their  rol>es  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  I^auib." 

‘  This  was  not,  Ik*  it  remcmlK'red,  one  of  those  sudden,  I  may  not  tty 
im|>oHsiblc,  ctmversions  which  are  alleged  to  take  place  between  the 
passing  tif  the  sentence  and  its  ex(K*ution  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  many 
of  which  instances,  it  is  feared,  a  dread  of  punishment  is  mistaken  for 
a  hatri'd  of  the  crime  ;  it  was  the  nniult  of  a  din*])  and  humiliating 
consciousness  of  sin,  and  a  long  and  |K'rsevering  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  grace.  In  making  this  distinction,  1  do  not  presume  to  wt 
Intunds  to  that  mercy  which  is  illimitable,  and  to  urge  the  inethcncy  of 
a  rep«*ntance  which  is  wrought  by  the  prospect  of  death ;  God  forbid 
that  I  hhould  attempt  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  dying :  but  1  would 
wish  to  oiution  the  living  against  the  dangt*r  of  bidieving,  that  puri- 
haition  from  a  life  of  ]>ollution  and  crime,  is  the  easy  work  of  a  few 
hours.’— pp.  IH,  5. 

Sentiments  like  these  would  disarm  criticism,  even  were  we 
disposed  to  exercise  our  privilege  of  finding  fault.  We  might, 
]>erhaps,  object  against  some  of  the  incidents  as  improbable; 
only  that  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  us  to  know  of  facts  in  real 
life.  which  would  sound  quite  improbable  in  a  tale;  and  the  most 
unlikely  parts  of  a  fiction  are  not  unfiocpiently,  we  believe, 
copied  from  actual  occurrences.  The  general  tone  of  these 
narratives  is  remarkably  free  from  exaggeration.  There  is  a 
nuiet,  ilomestic,  serious,  and  yet  engaging  manner  about 
them,  which  excellently  comports  with  the  assumed  character 
of  the  Writer;  and  we  cannot  lay  down  the  liook  without  ex¬ 
pressing  tlie  fervent  wish  that  that  imaginary  character  were 
more  frecincntly  realized.  Many  such  talcs  could  Physicians 
tell:  would  that  there  were  many  more  such  Physichins! 
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Author  of  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Payson  introduces  his 
work  with  a  remark  cited  from  our  pages,  (without  naming, 
however,  the  source  from  which  he  borrowed  it,)  that  ‘  the  ine- 
‘  morials  of  the  good  constitute  one  of  the  most  sacred  |>oshcs- 

*  bions  of  the  Church  of  Christ.’  *  Adopting  this  |>osition,  lie 
infers,  that  *  it  is  nut  submitted  to  our  choice,  w  hether  or  not 

*  wc  w  ill  preserve  and  hand  dow  n  the  characters  of  such  as  have 

*  been  eminent  in  their  day  for  the  savour  and  strength  of  their 

*  piety,  the  ardour  and  stedfastness  of  their  devotion,  the  con- 

*  sistency  and  power  of  their  example,  and  the  abundance  and 

*  success  of  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  their  crucified  King ; 

‘  the  duty  is  imperative.*  I'his  appears  to  us  going  a  little  too 
far.  It  is  a  duty,  we  admit,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  just; 
but  the  duty  of  writing  their  lives  is  at  least  one  of  imperfect 
obligation.  We  do  not  retract  our  opinion,  we  retain  the  sen¬ 
timent  in  its  full  force,  that,  ‘  next  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  pro- 

*  miscs  which  they  contain,  wc  may  estimate  the  living  evidences 
‘  of  Christianity  which  sucli  records  serve  to  perpetuate,  and  to 

*  make  the  common  properly  of  the  Church  Catholic.*  But 
bow  cun  it  be  reasonably  asserted,  that  the  preservation  of 
such  memorials  is  not  submitted  to  our  choice,  when  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  requires  the  exercise  of  choice,  since 
^hat  is  clearly  impracticable  and  undesirable  in  many  cases, 
must  l>e  purely  discretional  on  all  occasions  ?  The  assertion  of 
the  American  Biographer  would  in  fact,  impute  to  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  Apostles  the  gross  neglect  of  an  imperative 
duty,  which,  if  binding  upon  us,  must  have  been  still  more  obli- 
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gatory  upon  them.  The  old  saying,  what  is  every  l>ody's  busi- 
ness,  is  nobody’s,  will  hold  good  in  this  reference.  Upon  whom 
docs  this  im|>eralivc  duty  devolve?  Surely,  qualification  must 
form  an  clement  of  the  call,  and  a  sound  discretion  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  fitness  of  the  occasion. 

The  individuals  who  are  the  respective  subjects  of  these  • 
three  volumes,  were  of  that  eminence  in  their  sphere  and  day, 
that  some  memorial  I'f  each  of  them  could  not  fail  to  Ixj  both 
acceptable  and  useful.  Mr.  Erskinc  and  his  friend  and  col¬ 
league  acted  so  prominent  and  leading  a  part  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  transactions  of  their  country,  that  their  names  belong  to 
history;  and  the  biography  of  the  individuar becomes,  under 
Mich  circumstances,  a  valuahle  illustration  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  times.  Independently,  therefore,  of  tho  practical  use 
which  may  he  made  of  these  volumes,  ns  holding  up  examples 
of  eminent  sanctity,  they  derive  a  specific  interest  from  tire  his¬ 
toric  details  they  include.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  review  these 
publications  analytically,  it  would  be  requisite  for  us  to  enter 
into  the  transactions  of  the  times  much  more  minutely  than  our 
limits  will  admit,  or  than  we  could  do  to  our  own  satisfaction 
without  extended  investigation.  We  could  not  altogether  take 
the  history  of  those  transactions  as  we  find  it  here  represented, 
without  being  chargeable  with  relying  on  evidence;  and 

we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  collating  it  with  other  docu¬ 
ments.  Not  that  we  have  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  or 
pross  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  or  of  any  material 
inaccuracy  or  improper  colouring  in  their  statements.  Hut  Mr. 
Trasor  candidly  avows,  that  *  his  prepossessions  are  in  favour  of 

*  the  man  and  his  cause,’  of  which  he  is  the  biographer ;  and 
that  he  has  bt'en  aware  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  duty  of  aU 
tempting  to  *  divest  himself  of  all  undue  partiality,  and  to  ex- 

•  hibit  a  faithful  and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.’ 

•  llis  chief  object,  in  undertaking  this  w’ork,  W’us  to  j^orform  a 
useful  wTviiv  to  lul  the  (’hurehes  of  Christ,  by  presenting  a  just  por- 
tr.u’t  of  a  distinguished  Christian  and  minister.  Conformably  to  this 
dtn*ign,  he  has  allotted  to  the  detail  and  vindication  of  Mr.  Erskinc’s 
pfiH'tHlure  in  conducting  the  st'cession  fnim  the  established  judicatories, 
nothing  nu>re  than  its  projx'r  pro|>ortion  in  the  lamk  ;  has  studiously 
shunntnl  whatever  apja'an^  t(»  him  contrary  to  C'hristian  candour ;  and 
has  gladly  scisetl  opportunities  of  honouring  the  memory  of  scvcnl 
cstiiimhle  clergymen  who  reinaiiuHl  in  the  C'ommunion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church,  as  well  as  of  those  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  se- 
cetle.*  p.  xi. 

To  deny,  or  to  palliate  the  faults  and  imperfections  <»f  the  Secea- 
Mon  (  hurch.  either  in  its  ministers,  or  members  at  large,  w'ould  be 
I'qually  unhiir  and  unwiM'.  Hut  whether  we  take  a  view*  of  its  num- 
Wrs  .and  extent,  or  <»f  the  gwal  which  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  the 
means  of  doing,  no  candid  j^rson  will  question  Its  title  to  some  consk 
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il^mtion  unci  res)K'Ct.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the 
nioi^nitucle  and  usefulness  which  it  has  attained,  sliould  disj^oae,  not 
only  liaise  immediately  connected  with  it,  but  all  of  every  persuasion 
to  whom  the  ])rospiTity  of  Zion  is  dear,  to  take  on  interest  in  the  his* 
torr  of  its  Founders. 

*’  lude|H*ndentIy  of  the  public  influence  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Sea'ssion  exerted  on  its  affairs,  their  |)ersonal  excellencies  were  fitted 
to  command  veneration ;  and  their  general  conduct  exhibits  much, 
that  ixisterity  would  do  well  to  admire,  and  to  imitate.  Even  writers 
who  disapprove,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  their  ecclesiastical  proced¬ 
ure,  expressly  admit  that  they  w’ere  “  men  of  worth  and  principle.” 

*  Among  these  worthy  and  conscientious  men,  Mr.  Ebknrzrr 
Kkskink  took  the  lead  in  declaring  the  secession.  His  faithful  rc- 
monstninct'8  against  prevailing  defections,  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ojiening  of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  gave  occasion  to  those 
proceedings  of  the  Judicatories  against  the  Four  Brethren  who  were 
first  associated  in  this  cause,  and  the  other  Four  who  subsequently 
joiiietl  them  ;  which  terminated  in  a  total  separation  betwdxt  them  and 
the  Courts  of  the  Established  Church.  However  far  he  was  from  ar¬ 
rogating  suiieriority  in  any  respect  to  his  much  esteemed  Brethren, 
who  honourably  shared  with  him  in  the  toils  and  })erils  of  the  conflict, 
a  sovereign  Providence  was  pleased  to  place  him  in  the  front  of  tho 
hatlle ;  and  both  friends  ana  enemies  have,  in  consequence,  lieen  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  him  as  eminently  the  Father  if  the  Seccsiioft 
Church. 

*  That  he  equalled  all  his  coadjutors  in  every  talent  and  acquire¬ 
ment,  is  by  no  means  affirmed.  The  Rev.  William  Wilson,  of 
Perth,  of  whom  an  interesting  Alemoir  has  rm'ntly  liecn  given  to  the 
world  by  one  of  his  descendants,  very  probably  excelled  him  in  a  turn 
fur  laborious  research ;  w'hile  in  a  rich  vein  of  fancy,  his  own  brother, 
Ralph,  of  Dunfermline,  was  superior  to  both.  Yet  Euenkzrk 
Krskine  was  unquestionably  p)S8essed  of  high  endowments,  well 
suited  to  the  precedency  assignea  to  him.  Richly  furnished  with  the 
trnwure  of  Scriptural  Jcnowdeilgc,  as  well  ns  **  unequalled  in  dignity 
of  manner,”  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit  made  him  uncommonly 
popular  among  hearers  of  every  class ;  while  by  sterling  gowl  sense, 
wiigular  energy,  and  manly  intrepidity,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  |)OKt  allotted  to  him  m  tho  arduous  struggle  maintained  by  the 
Four  Brethren  against  the  corrupt  and  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicatories.  His  published  discourses,  too,  wc  may  add,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Boston’s  Writings,  have  perhaps  commanded  as  extensive 
snd  as  lasting  a  circulation,  as  those  of  any  other  Scotish  minister  of 
that  age.*  pp.  v — vii. 

The  view  which  these  publications  give  us  of  the  internal 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy 
one ;  and  the  state  of  religion  generally  in  that  country,  at  the 
heginning  of  the  last  century,  appears  to  have  been  most  de¬ 
plorable.  It  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  VVilsoirs  Diary,  umler 
the  date  of  Feb.  1732. 

'  Hefiguin  was  at  this  time  very  low.  Our  nobih’ty  and  gentry, 
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for  the  most  part,  had  not  eren  the  form  of  ^linesa.  Many  of  thm 
had  drunk  in  deibtlcal  principles.  Through  their  frequent  viiiti  tt 
Limdon,  and  their  uniforming  themselves  there  to  the  worship  and  ee- 
remonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  idUigethcr  carele*  tad 
indifferent  alx)Ut  the  worship  iiiul  government  of  the  Lord's  House  ia 
Hcotland.  llie  most  of  our  barons  were  corrupt  and  loose,  both  in 
principle  and  practice  ;  and  our  commons  w'ere  generally  without  that 
concern  aUmt  the  things  of  God,  which  has  sometimes  appeared 
amongst  us.  Few  of  the  young  men  who  are  entering  the  miiiistrr, 
have  any  acquaintance  >vith  systematic  Divinity  :  yea,  they  despite  h; 
and  what  is  worse*,  many  of  them  ap]Knir  to  be  strangers  to  the  power 
of  gotlliness.  They  arc  puffed  up  w’ith  airy  speculations ;  ^nd  their 
heads  are  tilled  with  new  notions.  This  is  the  deplorable  situation  of 
the  ('hiirch  of  Scotland  at  this  time.** 

‘  This,’  ct>ntinm*H  Mr.  Ferrier,  ‘  is  the  testimony,  not  of  an  enemy, 
or  of  a  trmiblcr  of  Israel,  but  of  one  of  the  most  tried  and  devoid 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  as  established  in  Scotland.  Yet, 
eren  the  In'st  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  .and  the  best  friendt 
of  many  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  did  not  perceive  the  ei- 
lent  of  iiiUHTfection  by  which  these  C'hurchcs  W’ere  still  marked,  and 
the  length  of  that  course  of  improvement,  through  which,  before  they 
could  completely  rcaliie  the  Scriptural  model,  it  wm  necessary  for 
them  to  advance. 

‘  It  up|>e;irs,  by  his  writing,  that  IVIr.  Wilson  was  by  no  means  ss> 
tisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the  Rcvolution-Chnrch,  but  regarded  it 
us  requiring  advances,  in  order  to  reach  the  Scriptural  standard.  Yet, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  friends  of  Reformation,  in  his  time,  fully 
|H*rccived  the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  evils,  of  which  they  justlf 
couiplaiucd,  might  be  traced  to  a  civil  establishment  of  religion  ;  and, 
far  less  ilid  they  |H*rceivo,  that  such  cstiblishment  of  religion  is  itself 
aiitichristuui.  ’f  Iiey  saw'  not  its  inconsistency  with  the  Rible,  more  than 
Luther  did,  at  first,  that  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  But  Mr. 
Wilson's  etlbrta,  in  cmijunction  with  thase  of  some  of  his  friends,  hart 
brought  a  largi'  proportion  of  the  Church,  in  our  land,  into  circum- 
sUuic<*s  favourable  to  more  correct  views  on  this  subject, — views  w’hich 
are  ]M*rvuding  the  public  mind,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will,  at 
h*ngth.  eH‘i*ctively  prevail. 

•  “  'riie  spirit  of  a  n'liirhms  establishment,'*  says  an  author  on  tbi* 
suhj«H:t,  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted,  **  is  a  sectarian  spirit; 
it  bn*ak.H,  at  the  very  outsc't,  the  bond  of  |)€ace,  anti  scatters  through 
the  land  the  seeds  of  discord — seeds  which,  of  all  others,  require  the 
aiiuillest  culture,  'raking  one  form  of  Chriatianity*  it  separatea  it 
from  the  rest,  and  incor|K>ratcs  it  with  the  state,— pronounces  it,  wbei 
•o  incoqiorateil,  'Fho  Church,— constitutes  it  '  jiart  and  parcel  of  the 
law* — stamps  the  d(K*trines  and  the  institutions  of  it  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Sovereign,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  authority  of 
GikI — clothes  it  with  all  sorts  of  exclusive  privileges — enriches  it  with 
all  s»»rts  of  lilK*ral  omlow'inents — makes  it,  os  nearly  as  iHissible,  the 
very  iniagt*  of  the  i>olitical  fabric  with  which  it  is  connected — and  thei 
calls  m^ui  all  gtsHl  and  loyal  subjects  to  lend  it  their  8np|)ort.  If  SMf 
scruple  aUmt  obeying  the  call,  and  plead  the  lilicrty  of  thinking 
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tlifin«elvt'8,.thfy  are  regarded  with  ‘  jealous  ker  malign/— are  branded 
with  the  name  of  sectaries— are  looked  upon  as  disaffected  jieraons, 
Bot  ht  to  U'  trusted — and  if  they  are  permitted  to  follow  their  own 
w»v.  it  is  sutfeniiice — the  boon  of  toleration  is  extended  to 

them,  and  they  arc  taught  to  be  thankful  that  they  are  dealt  with  so 
graciously— as  if  the  rights  of  conscience  were  merely  conventional 
as  if  they  were  not  rights  natural  and  uiudienable — rights 
over  wiiich  society  has  no  control,  and  which  cannot  lie  forfeited,  even 
by  I  crime.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a  religious  establishment.  Such  is 
the  method  it  employs  for  propagating  the  Gosjxd.  1  leave  you  to 
judge  how  fhr  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  end.  hlight  not  one  say,  prior 
to  all  ex]>erience,  that  whether  it  propagate  the  Gospel  or  not,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  propagate  something  else — ]iride  among  some— discon* 
lent  among  others —animosity  among  all  iSee  Ecclesiaslictti  Esta* 
Uuhmenlx  Considered, — a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marsbali, 
Kirkintilloch.* 

We  have  transcribed  the  whole  of  this  passage,  (part  of  which 
appears  us  a  note,)  because  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  religious  parties,  or  rntlier,  of  the  relatiye  fiosition 
of  liic  Kstablished  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  in  Scotland.  In 
this  country,  the  controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  Non¬ 
conformists  has  chiefly  turned  on  specific  objections  to  the  for¬ 
mularies,  ritual,  or  polity  of  the  Established  Church.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  grounds  of  Dissent  arc  less  complicated :  they  relate 
to  those  evils  and  corruptions  which  are  l>elievcd  to  result  simply 
from  the  adulterous  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Upon  this,  and  some  other  topics  of  fertile  controversy, 
these  two  volumes  would  afford  am  pie  text  for  ex  tended  comment; 
but  we  must  resist  the  temptation,  and  content  ourselves,  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  strongly  recommending  a  perusal  of  these 
Memoirs  to  all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Protestant  countrymen  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
Border. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Payson  is  a  work  of  a  different  character, 
its  interest  being  purely  biographical.  Had  the  materials  fallen 
into  more  judicious  hands,  the  character  of  this  admirable  and 
devoted  minister  of  Christ  might  have  been  placed  in  a  much 
more  instructive  and  engaging  light.  In  its  present  shape,  the 
volume  contains  much  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  suppress, 
and  some  things  adapted  to  mislead.  In  short,  it  adds  another 
instance  to  the  numerous  examples  which  shew  how  much  of 
the  value  and  salutary  efficiency  of  such  memoirs  depends  upon 
the  judgement  and  discrimination  of  the  Biographer. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  Compiler  to  state,  that  he 
ba  s  evidently  felt  his  task  a  very  delicate  and  emharrassing  one, 
^nd  that,  had  he  consulted  his  own  judgement,  the  work  would 
have  assumed  a  very  different  shape. 
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‘  In  prcjMiriiii;  this  Memoir,  (he  says,)  I  have  been  constantly  op¬ 
pressed  bv  a  seiKse  i»f  the  citrcme  delicacy  c»f  my  task,  as  well  as  uf  iu 
rcsiMmsibility.  This  proceiuled,  in  jnirt,  from  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  the  work  is  com|>osed.  It  has  lieeii  found  a  very  serious 
and  ditlicult  question,  how  far  it  is  justitiable  to  submit  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  ^ockI  and  bad,  indiscriminately,  the  records  of  private  cxerciies, 
which  were  never  intended  t<»  be  seen  out  of  the  closet ;  nor  even 
there,  except  by  the  writer  only.  As  rclipon  is  so  much  the  businea 
of  the  ch>set,  it  is  evident  that  no  man's  Christian  character  can  be 
fully  developt'd  without  exhibiting  the  transactions  of  that  sacred  re- 
trinit.  DisaiMurt's  uf  this  class  have  highly  prized  by  the 

Christian  community  generally ;  and  God  himself  seems  to  have  set 
the  seal  of  his  approbation  u|N)n  them,  by  rendering  them  the  frequent 
occasion  of  exciting  and  cherishing  religious  affections.  Were  it  not 
for  these  and  similar  cttnsiderations,  1  should  have  felt  painful  mis¬ 
givings  in  exjiosing  to  the  public  gaze  the  recesses  of  a  heart  so  deeply 
and  v'ariously  affected  as  w’as  that  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  1 
hojK*,  however,  that  there  is  no  minton  exposure.  Nor  shall  I  be 
thought  to  have  been  very  profuse  with  tliis  portion  of  the  materials, 
when  it  is  seen  that  oidy  a  small  part  of  the  memoir  has  been  drawn 
from  the  six  manuscript  volumes  of  his  diary. 

‘  It  has  lieen  my  first  care  to  give  a  faithful  history,  and  not  to  de¬ 
lineate  a  jx  rfcct  character.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  deductions  or 
alHitements  from  the  following  acctnint,  need  to  bi'  made  on  the  ground 
of  jH*rs«>nal  friendship  or  imrtiality.  I  have  rather  feared  that  my  anxiety 
t(»  c<ipy  scriptund  iiKHlefs,  which  descrilnj  the  faults  of  good  men  with 
the  sjime  unshrinking  fidelity  that  they  embalm  their  virtues,  may 
have  led  me  t«»  throw  tiH>  much  of  shade  into  the  picture, — to  dwell  at 
dispro]>ortionutc  length  on  those  points  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  sadm^s. 

*  This  iMKik  is  what  the  reviewers  would  call  a  “  rnofiutncMtal 
memoir,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
very  lineaments  ami  ap|K*arance  of  the  individual ;  to  emb^m,  not  to 
dissect  his  remains.”  It  is  a  IxMik  of  this  class  that  our  Christian 
community  have  lH*t*n  ex|K'cting ;  nor  are  they  at  present  prepared  to 
appreciate  one  on  a  different  nuKlel.' 

It  would  have  In'cn  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  Cliristiaii  community  would  not,  we  think,  have  been 
backward  to  appreciate  a  better  work.  Hut  Mrs.  Paysons 
views  and  feelings,  not  the  just  demands  or  cx|M;ctations  of  the 
public,  were  first  to  be  consulted.  That  lady  states,  that  ‘  she 

•  is  willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 

•  the  book,'  but  that  she  ‘  shall  feel  wronged  by  any  alteration 

•  under  any  pretence,  not  authorized  by  herself.’  Religioui 
biography,  written  under  such  influence,  can  never  be  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  can  neither  be  entirely  just,  nor  efficiently  in¬ 
structive. 


(  »73  ) 


Art.  IX.  EllEA  IITEPOENTA,  or,  the  Diversions  of  Purlry.  Bv  John 
Homo  Tmike.  A  New  Edition,  revij>ed  und  a>rrected  by  itirhurd 
Taylor,  F.S.A.  F.L.S.,  with  numerous  additions  from  the  (kipy 
pn*pareil  !>y  the  Author  for  Republication :  to  which  is  annexe, 
nis  U'ttor  to  John  Dunning,  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  pp. 
1128.  London.  1829. 

^^IIE  character  of  this  very  singular  and  very  able  work  is 
now  so  universally  and  so  accurately  understood,  that  we 
might,  without  any  impeachment  of  our  professional  diligencet 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  simple  announcement  of  a  new  and 
improved  edition,  long  and  rather  impatiently  expected  by  the 
public,  and  now  given  in  a  more  convenient  and  popular  form 
than  that  in  which  the  volumes  originally  appeared.  Shrewd¬ 
ness,  sarcasm,  and  exquisite  discrimination  have  given  attraction 
to  a  subject  usually  deemed  repulsive;  and  a  little  propensity  to 
the  malicious,  which  occasionally  betrays  itself,  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  to  diminish  the  general  favour  which  the  book  has  ob¬ 
tained.  Horne  Tooke  delighted  in  caustic  criticism :  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  not  taken  pleasure  in  something  worse,  but 
there  are  manifold  symptoms,  in  difterent  parts  of  his  work,  of 
I  strange  propensity  to  indulge  and  to  obtrude  ideas  connected 
with  subjects  disgusting  either  in  description  or  in  allusion.  His 
forte  lay  in  subtile  distinctions,  and  in  the  detection  of  latent  or 
obscure  analogies.  This  faculty  he  applied  with  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  investigations  connected  with  the  science  of  language ; 
and  if,  in  some  respects,  both  his  success  and  his  claims  to  ori¬ 
ginality  have  been  overrated,  enough  will  still  remain  to  rank 
him  among  the  most  eminent  writers  on  philology.  It  was  the 
great  merit  of  Tooke,  that  he  broke  resolut^y  in  upon  the 
crude  definitions  and  unmeaning  distinctions  which  had,  for 
ages,  passed  current  as  affording  the  legitimate  clew*  to  gram¬ 
matical  institution ;  he  swept  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
tile  schools  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  applied  to  philological 
research,  the  true  instruments  of  all  philosophical  inauiry, — ana¬ 
lysis  and  induction.  He  was  not  deeply  skilled  in  the  northern 
languages;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pleased  when  re¬ 
minded  of  this,  although  by  no  means  scrupulous,  himself,  in 
the  employment  of  similar  accusation.  He  was,  perhaps,  more 
successful  as  an  iconoclast,  than  as  a  svstem-framer ;  as  a  dc- 
molisher,  than  as  a  discoverer ;  yet,  in  all  these  respects,  he  did 
good  service, — although  we  much  question  his  ability  to  verify 
die  implied  premises  held  forth  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his 
second  part. 

The  present  edition,  published  under  the  skilful  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Kichard  Taylor,  contains  the  ‘  last  corrections  and 
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‘  additions’  of  the  Author,  together  with  annotations  by  the 
Editor,  which  will  waken  the  regret  of  tlie  reader,  that  they 
have  not  hei  ii  applied  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  blanks, 
too,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  were  rather  teazing  to  a  rest- 
less  curiosity,  are  here  filled  up ;  and  the  ‘  Letter  to  John  Dun- 
‘  ning,  Esq.,’  is  republished  as  an  Appendix. 


Art.  X.  Sir  Edrvard  Seatvnrd's  Narrative  his  Shipti'reckf  ami 
vonscqucut  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea: 
with  a  detail  of  many  axtraordinary  and  highly  interesting  ErenU 
in  his  Life,  from  the  Year  17*13  to  1743,  as  writtiMi  in  his  o\i*n 
Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  3  vols.  small  Hvo.  Pria* 
1/.  115.  (kl.  pp.  1078.  London,  1831. 

^^11  IS  is  a  singular  and  interesting  publication  ;*  but,  notwith- 
*  standing  the  statements  of  the  preface,  and  the  careful 
avoidance  of  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  commit  the  editor 
as  the  author,  we  have  no  faith  whatsoever  in  either  its  ge¬ 
nuineness  or  its  authenticity.  Sir  Edward  Seaward  is  Uohinson 
Crusoe  redivlttutf  with  the  exception,  that  his  wife  is  ship¬ 
wrecked  in  his  company,  and  that  he  is  made  to  play  a  more 
conspicuous  part  as  a  settler,  warrior,  and  statesman.  The 
story  is  constructed  with  much  skill,  and  maintained  with  accu¬ 
rate  observance  of  costume  and  circumstance;  nor  is  there,  so 
far  as  our  very  cursory  inspection  has  qualified  us  for  deciding, 
any  marked  deviation  from  the  verisimilitude  of  details  and  ui- 
cidentals.  A  few  slight  particulars  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
appeared  to  us  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  *  Narrative’  to  historical  truth.  It  is  not,  we  imagine,  in  tin* 
style  of  the  day,  (about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,)  still  less 
is  it  in  the  manner  of  a  writer  such  as  Sir  Edward  is  sup|>osed 
to  1)0,  to  talk  about  Sabbath  devotions  assuming  *  a  deepened 
‘  character,*  3'he  journey  to  and  beyond  Oxford,  is  described 
with  a  minuteness  that  betrays  an  intention  of  contrasting  H 
w  ith  the  rapid  and  easy  journeying  of  the  present  day.  Tljc 
viUage  of  Cheltenham,  and  the  miserable  promise  of  things  in 
that  now  splendid  and  luxurious  place,  are  palpable  hits.  Wc 
give  the  entire  passage. 

'  Wc  drove  off  on  our  route  for  Gloucester.  Tlie  roads  and  innt 
were  almminable  all  the  way,  and  the  horses  and  tackling  bad  as  couM 
N',  after  wt*  dischargi'd  the  postilions  w’ho  linnight  us  from  Wood- 
stiKk.  sometinioH  tindiiig  it  (lithcnlt  t*»  get  the  Mcond  pair.  Wf 
thought  to  t.oke  a  late  dinner  at  the  villagi*  of  CMieltenham  ;  but  thing* 
promised  so  mis<*rably,  that  1  orderetl  horses  to  l»e  put  to,  with  tl*®“ 
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ttiul  drove  on  to  (iloiicester.  We  were  comfortably  lodged 
then'*  and  hud  ii  g(MKl  dinner  or.  sup^ter,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to 
dll  it,  about  six  o’clock/ 

# 

The  narrative  sometimes  betrays  its  artificial  cliaracter  by  a 
minuteness  evidently  intended  to  convey  information,  rather 
than  to  give  the  current  description  of  familiar  circumstances ; 
IS  when  Seaward,  describing  his  train-bands,  observes  that 
they  looked  w  ell  with  their  ‘  broad-flapped  red  coats  and  cocked 
‘  hats'  liut,  without  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  our  renders  some  general  notion  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  book.  Edward  Seaward,,  then,  the  hero  and 
the  author  of  this  Diary,  married  at  tlfe  age  of  or  ^3;  and 
immediately  after  his  marriage,  left  England  with  his  bride,  not 
on  the  grand  tour,  or  a  short  continental  trip,  but  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  Honduras.  Having  touched  at  Jamaica,  they 
sail  fur  their. ultimate  destination;  but  a  hurricane  comes  on; 
the  vessel  strikes  on  a  reef;  the  captain  and  crew  leave  her  in 
the  long  boat,  and  are  never  after  heard  of ;  while  Seaward  and 
his  wife  arc  saved  by  their  determination  to  stay  on  board. 
The  ship  heaves  off*  with  the  tide,  and  takes  the  ground  in  a 
small  sandy  cove,  where  she  remains  in  the  most  convenient 
possible  situation  for  a  communication  with  the  shore.  The 
various  arrangements  by  which  the  wrecked,  but  happy  couple 
contrive  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  to  provide  for 
their  permanent  subsistence,  are  very  interestingly  described. 
Goats,  fowls,  and  ducks  are  preserved  from  the  ejects  of  the 
storm ;  planks  and  shingles  formed  part  of  the  cargo  ;  the  ship's 
stores  secured  a  full  and  long  supply  of  food,  until  the  various 
seeds  which  were  largely  sown,  should  ripen  into  produce;  and  the 
vessel  itself  furnished  them  with  a  commodious  dw’elling-place. 
The  island  proves  to  be  uninhabited,  but  they  find  indications 
of  previous  visiters  ;  and  at  last,  they  discover,  walled  up  in  a 
cave  near  their  residence  a  large  treasure  in  ornamental  bullion 
and  coined  money.  Three  or  four  months  pass  on  in  labour 
and  content,  when  a  new  scene  opens  upon  them,  and  a  canoe 
full  of  negroes,  five  in  number,  is  added  to  the  family.  The 
vessel  in  w  hich  these  poor  creatures  were  shipped  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sale,  having  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  neighbouring 
it^efs,  the  crew  had  taken  to  the  boat,  abandoning  the  blacks 
to  their  fate.  The  canoe,  however,  was  left  behind;  and  in  this 
slight  bark  they  floated  alwut  until  they  reached  Seaward's  island. 
Dorn  this  time,  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  story  goes  on  in¬ 
creasing.  A  contraband  trader  is  driven  in  by  a  Spanish 
Guarda  Costa,  but  is  rescued  by  Seaward  and  his  blacks;  and  the 
business  terminates  in  the  addition  of  two  negroes  to  his  num¬ 
ber.  At  length,  a  communication  is  established  with  Jamaica, 
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anil  tlie  system  of  colonization  goes  briskly  forward.  The 
treasure,  which  included  pieces  of  superb  gold  tissue,  and  a 
number  of  ornaments,  evidently  the  spoil  of  Buccaneers,  is  for¬ 
warded  in  part  to  England,  while  part  is  devoted  to  purposes 
of  traffic.  The  establishment  flourishes;  Seaward  visits  Eng¬ 
land,  and  propitiates  the  favour  of  the  Queen  (Caroline)  by  some 
of  his  gold  tissue ;  his  wife  becomes  a  favourite,  and  he  b^oroes 
Sir  Ivlward  Seaward.  A  grant  of  the  island  being  obtained, 
be  returns  with  the  usual  privileges  of  an  independent  governor. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  visits  Porto  Bello,  with  a  message 
from  the  English  Government,  is  treacherously  seized  by  the 
Spanish  commander,  and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  is  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  successful  attack  of  Admiral  Vernon.  Next 
cotiH?  two  formidable  attacks  on  his  island,  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  defeated,  first  by  the  armed  militia,  and  in  the  second, 
by  the  elements.  Then  follow  the  final  return  to  England,  and 
the  settling  down  of  Sir  Edward  as  a  country  gentleman.  The 
whole  concludes  with  the  evacuation  of  the  Seaward  Islands,  in 
consequence  of  negotiations  with  Spain. 

I'his,  of  course,  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  the  story,  with  its 
characteristically  minute  details,  contained  in  these  very  inter¬ 
esting  volumes ;  but  w’e  can  neither  afford  a  more  distinct  ana¬ 
lysis,  nor  can  we  readily  find  an  extract  of  reasonable  dimen. 
sions,  to  stand  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  execution.  We 
shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the  work  without  further  obsenation, 
than  that  its  perusal  has  given  us  much  pleasure,  and  that  it 
deserves  to  become  popular. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Bible  Society,  Its  Constitution  imjMitially  ex¬ 
amined.  Hv  a  Clerical  Member  of  the  Society,  ovo.  pp.  38. 
London,  181^1. 

A  C1.RAR,  temperate,  and  judicious  vindication  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Society ;  in  which  the  Scripture  precedents  and  passages  adduced 
by  the  impugners  of  the  principle  of  union,  to  prove  its  unlawfulness, 
are  carefully  examined,  and  their  true  bearing  illustrated ;  and  the 
Writer,  having  shewn  the  union  in  the  Society  to  be  not  inconsisteni 
anth  Scripture,  then  proceeds  to  establish  by  Scripture  examples,  its 

Citive  lawfulness  and  propriety.  It  will  not  be  very  easy  for  an 
lest  o|iponent  of  the  Society  to  evade  the  force  of  the  Writer's  rea¬ 
soning,  winch  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony.  We 
abstain  from  citation,  having  devoted  several  articles  to  the  contru- 
Tcrsy,  but  very  strongly  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  w'ish  to  see  the  question  fairly  met  and  closely  argued  on  purely 
Scrintural  grounds. 

Wc  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Elarl  Street  Committee  have  re- 
opivid  from  no  fewer  than  nintiy-Jive  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Bible  So¬ 
cieties,  or  Bible  Associations,  communications  strongly  expressive  of 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  and  deprecating  attempts 
to  introduce  any  alterations  therein.  The  Societies  which  have  re¬ 
commended  that  the  subject  should  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to 
alter  or  explain  the  constitution,  are  five  in  number,  vi*.  the  Blooms- 
burj'  Auxiliary’  Society ;  the  Derby ;  the  Knaresborough  ;  the  Guern¬ 
sey  ;  and  the  East  Mendip  Branch.  This  will,  wc  trust,  be  deemed 
decisive.  Mr.  Washington  Philips  and  his  friends  are  endeavouring 
to  persuade  these  dissenting  societies  to  withhold  their  contributions, 
till  a  new  Bible  Society  can  be  formed ;  and  they  are  exhorted  to 
*  stem  the  current,  ere  it  become  irresistible,  and  sweep  into  promise 
*  cwms  ruin  the  fabric  of  Christianity '  !  !  Can  the  h^  or  the  heart 
1^'  quite  right,  which  dictated  such  outrageous  language  and  such  in¬ 
sidious  policy? 


Art.  XII.  CalmeVs  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  inooi^rated.  iTie  whole  condensed 
ana  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order ;  with  Numerous  Additions. 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  Part  I.  To  be 
completed  in  Eight  Parts.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  96.  Price  3#.  Lon¬ 
don.  1831. 

Wr  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  Biblical  students  the  first 
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j»art  of  this  redaction  of  Culmct  and  the  Fragments,  in  a  com])endiou» 
and  orderly  arnuigeinent  of  the  materials,  that  has  been  long  called  for. 
Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  itstdf  as  a  sort  of  Hihlical  C’vclo{«. 
ditt,  it  cannot  Ik.*  necessjiry  for  us  to  8m*ak ;  but  its  utility,  for  tie  pur. 
p<iike  of  n*ference,  was  grt*atly  diminished  by  the  arbitrary  and  desuitorr 
plan  adopted  by  the  Editor  in  his  supplemental  illustrations,  or  rather 
the  want  of  all  plan  and  order  in  the  voluminous  mass  coim)rised,  half 
under  an  Alphaliet,  and  half  in  disjointed  *  fragments.*  liie  General 
Index  to  the  fifth  edition,  Wiis  a  well-meant  exjH*dient  for  remedying 
the  inconvenience  so  far  as  |H)ssible ;  but,  it  could  not  obviate  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  continually  recurring  to  the  student,  for  taking  domi  two  or 
three  quarto  volumes  in  order  to  find  the  whole  of  the  information  re¬ 
lating  to  some  one  article  of  the  Dictionary.  The  expense  of  the  work, 
also,  put  it  out  of  the  rt*ach  of  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  the 
work  wouhl  bt*  found  most  ufa*fid,  except  at  a  very  disproportionate 
siicrifict*.  In  the  prestuit  lH*autifully  j)rint<Hl  edition,  the  sulistauccof 
the  five  quartt)  volumt»s  is,  in  a  comfenw'd  form,  bronght  under  one 
alphalH*t,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  in  im|H»riaT8vo.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  has  lM*en  re- written 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Fifth  edition,  in  a  style  somewhat  more  concise 
without  being  less  perspicuous ;  while  *  such  matter  (and  none  but 

*  such)  has  bwn  cxpungi*d,  ns  could  not  be  deenu*<l  indispens}ihlc  to 

*  the  Biblical  student,  or  to  the  general  reader,  or  which  might  even 

*  mislead  him.'  By  means  of  wmal-cuts,  the  most  important  graphical 
illustrations  of  the  text  have  bt'en  preserved  in  this  *  condensed  edition,' 
which  cannot  fail  to  ensure  to  the  publishers  the  warm  thanks  of  many 
a  student,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  reward  which  can  alone  in¬ 
demnify  them  fi»r  the  undertaking, — an  extensive  circulation.  The 
whole  work,  it  will  be  seen,  will  cost  the  purchaser  only  24 j. — instead 
irf  10/. 
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Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  a  neat  jX)cket  volume  IBmo, 
a  ('onspectu.s  of  Buttcrfiies  and  Moths,  with  descriptions  of  all  the 
spi'cii's  found  in  Britain,  amounting  to  nearly  2B(K) ;  their  English 
ajid  Saentific  Names,  the  peculiar  fiNxi,  habitat,  &c.  of  their  Caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  the  times  of  their  appi*arunce.  By  J.  Rennie,  A. 31.,  Proies- 
sor  of  Natural  History,  King  s  Csdlege,  LoniUm,  Author  of  **  Insect 
Arclyt(*cUirc  ”,  Ac.  Ac. 

Mr.  Rennie  has  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  a  Tnuislation,  with 
Copious  Notes  and  Synonymes,  of  Le  Vaillant's  magnificent  works, 
The  Birds  of  Africa,  The  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  The  Parrots,  uai- 
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fiinn  with  his  edition  of  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionarv.  Tlic 
vrn-  high  prices  of  these  splendid  works  have  hitherto  kept  t)iem  ex- 
clu^vely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  amateurs. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  IHmo,  price  .*W.,  a  new  Monthly 
publication,  entitled  “  The  Mi^net ",  embracing,  in  a  concise  and  ele- 
pint  h>rm,  Original  Articles  in  every  department  of  Literature  luid 
Science,  by  Gentlemen  of  known  and  eminent  talent ;  Reviews  of  New 
Publications,  and  all  the  \'ariety  of  Magazine  matter. 

In  the  press,  the  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Burgess.  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  Plates. 

In  the  press,  the  Greek  Testament,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Fables,  and  other  Pieces,  in  Verse.  By  Mary  hfarta 
Colling.  With  some  account  of  the  Author,  in  Letters  addresseil  to 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  by  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  pf  “  Fitz  of  Fitzford", 
i\c.  1  Vol.,  with  Portrait. 

S|)oedily  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.  8vo,  Rough  Sketches  of  the 
Life  of  an  Old  Solnier,  during  a  Service  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
Siep*  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of  Frant*e,  in 
the  Xelherlands,  &c.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Leach,  C.B.,  late  of 
the  UiHe  Brigade* 

The  Amulet  for  1832:  the  sixth  \’olume  of  the  Series,  is  announced 
tor  publication  early  in  Novemlier.  Among  its  illustrations  will  be 
fisiud  engravings  from  four  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  most  celebrated 
pniiitings ;  that  of  "  The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  her  Son  " 
CHM’ng  the  frontispiece.  It  will  also  contain  prints  from  PickeragiU's 
“  (ireek  Girl  ",  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1829  ;  from  Hay- 
ilon’s  “  Death  of  Eucles  ",  exhibited  at  the  Western  Exchange  in 
lR3b  ;  from  a  painting  of  “  The  Death  of  the  First-born  ",  by  George 
Ilaytcr,  the  distinguished  painter  of  the  Trial  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
wl ;  from  a  picture  of  “  Corinne",  painted  expressly  for  the  Amulet, 
by  the  gn^at  artist  of  France,  Gerard ;  with  landsca]K‘s  by  Stanfield, 
«nd  David  Rolierts,  &c.  &c.  The  literary  portion  of  the  work  will,  as 
heretofore,  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  permanent  interest  ami  value. 

The  Juvenile  Forget  Me  Not  for  1832;  the  fifth  volume  of  that 
pahlication,  edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  is  announced  to  appear  inOc- 
t'»l»er.  It  will  contain  a  considerable  number  of  fine  engravings  on 
'Icel  and  on  wood ;  and  the  literary  contents  will  be  from  the  |ien8  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  for  the  young. 

In  the  press,  Balaam,  by  the  Author  of  Modem  Fanaticism  Uii- 
1  Vol.  12mo. 
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BlfXiRArHY. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward 
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